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Free TV is Dead 


he commercial television networks, and 
therefore most local television stations, 
are having a tough time. With adver- 
tising revenue in decline from the soft na- 
tional economy, new competition for 
advertising dollars from cable TV and In- 
ternet media couldn’t have come at a worse 
time. And audience ratings for over-the-air 
television have been drop- _ 
ping for some time, a — 
shrinkage that further 
worsens the advertising in- 
come picture for both net 
works and local stations. 
Rumors have swirled 
for several years that at 
least one of the big 4 TV 
networks will morph into a 
cable channel and abandon 
its local affiliated TV stations. With the na- 
tion’s largest cable TV system, Comcast, hav- 
ing recently purchased the NBC television 
network, will Comcast have a vested inter- 
est in moving NBC from terrestrial TV pro- 
gram distribution to a purely cable TV 
platform? Some observers think that’s ex- 
actly where they are headed and now media 
magnate Rupert Murdoch has come out and 
forecast the demise of over-the-air free tele- 
vision as well as the networks which have 
dominated it. With regard to the business 
side of media, Murdoch has been a savvy 
media player and successfully parlayed his 
holdings across the world. A prediction 
from him isn’t to be taken lightly and, so, 
the handwriting increasingly seems to be on 
the wall for advertising-supported free TV. 
Why should we care? After all, for many 
people advertising has been - at the mini- 
mum - a nuisance. But the media ground is 
shifting and the outcome may not be much 
to our liking or our nation’s progress. 
Local cable systems, and satellite televi- 
sion providers, are essentially paid distribu- 
tion mechanisms. They function much like 
the telephone. After a brief flirtation with 


66 


...there was a time when 
a local radio or television 
station couldn't get an FCC 


license without engaging 
in local news 
programming. 


content generation - when AT&T began 
starting radio stations and a radio network 
(which later became NBC) —AT&T essen- 
tially said, “We’re a technology distribution 
business...not programmers” and abandoned 
any effort to provide media content. 

While the cable systems do have owner- 
ship in a few cable channels, they are - like 
the old AT&T - predomi- 
nantly technical distribu- 
tion networks with a 
national focus. About the 
only local programming 
that exists on a local cable 
system is on public access 
channels, a service that 
largely exists because of a 
federal regulation that 
mandates the existence of 
some free local nonprofit channels which 
have had an imperceptible impact on the 
total media market. 

Like AT&T, local cable systems have 
rarely engaged in developing local pro- 
gramming and have little incentive to do so. 
There’s much more money to be made in re- 
laying nationally distributed material. 

So what about localism? Local news 
coverage is a huge component of a local tel- 
evision station’s operating expenses in ad- 
dition to being a leading factor in 
strengthening a station’s total local adver- 
tising portfolio. But without network tele- 
vision programming, most local 
network-affiliated stations would face a 
nearly impossible economic equation and, 
without their existing local advertising rev- 
enues, their survival would be a complete 
impossibility. Might they switch to some 
type of pay-TV subscription model? Possi- 
bly, but past experiments of that type have 
been almost entirely unsuccessful. More- 
over, they would now have to compete 
against far more entrenched subscription 
television adversaries in satellite and cable. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 11 
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Reflections 


from 


Land’s End 


By Michael Altman 


ince moving to Oregon almost a 
decade ago and spending my thir- 
ties here—easy come, easy go—I’ve 
adjusted to the differences ranging 
from language to landscape, plant- 
life to home-life, names, faces, and places. 
Watching the sun go down over the Pa- 
cific ocean, tolerating inland fog (even the 
freezing kind) and trying to sort out berry- 
talk: salmon, huckle, thimble, goose—even 
cranberries float around parts of Oregon, 
and of course let us not forget one of Ore- 
gon’s newer immigrant berries, grapes. 
One of the things that continues to in- 
terest me most about Oregon is its rugged 
and spectacular coast. As a transplanted 
Oregonian, I’ve made efforts to spend time 
there and get a feel for its terrain and biol- 
ogy. When I first moved here I spent part of 
the summer of 2001 harvesting various 
kinds of seaweed with James Jungwirth, an 
experienced and eco-conscious harvester 
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who markets the macroalgae. In the sea- 
son’s lowest tides, we cut the seaweed and 
transported roughly 1,000 pounds up steep 
coastal bluffs to the car, then we drove the 
seaweed back inland to dry and sort. From 
that experience I got a taste of how people 
can make a living at the coast in unexpected 
ways, but it merely piqued my curiosity. 


Walk the Talk 


Last summer I took some time away 
from the Rogue Valley and spent three 
weeks working at Oregon Public Broadcast- 
ing (OPB) in Portland volunteering on a 
show called “Think Out Loud.” I planned to 
immerse myself in the day-to-day operations 
at a public radio station without the inter- 
ruptions of work as a nutrition instructor 
and clinical herbalist. I had initially envi- 
sioned going out with reporters and helping 
to produce news and feature stories (as I’d 
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Considering that | wasn’t too far from 
home, | was amazed at the other-worldly 


feeling | had meeting folks from so many 
different walks of life. 


done volunteering at JPR), but working on 
a radio talk show would be a different learn- 
ing experience. I found an apartment, 
packed my car, and off I went. 

I assisted in the production of several 
shows and booked guests including a health 
insurance industry executive turned reform 
advocate and an Oregon Supreme Court jus- 
tice. I learned about the controversy sur- 
rounding exclusively male judges 
recommended for the federal bench by Sen- 
ator Ron Wyden and some of the in’s and 
out’s of the never-ending healthcare night- 
mare. As with any talk radio show, there’s a 


The end of the road: the scenic headland known as Cape Arago, located at the end of Cape Arago 


Highway about 15 miles southwest of Coos Bay. 


never-ending search for ideas. I presented 
some, and late in the second week, the ex- 
ecutive producer accepted my suggestion for 
a show about people who hand-build musi- 
cal instruments. 

I sought out possible in-studio guests and 
different instrument types for the live radio 
show. Fortunately I came upon a list of in- 
strument builders who had attended the NW 
Handmade Musical Instrument Exhibit in 
Portland. This is how I met Les Stansell, a 
guitar builder from Pistol River, on the south- 
ern Oregon coast who crafts guitars from na- 
tive wood, including Port Orford Cedar and 
myrtle. And so, my journey to OPB, eventu- 
ally led me to an equally fascinating journey 
to the southern Oregon coast. 


Les is More 


I had heard of Les Stansell through his 
friend, customer, and fellow flamenco gui- 


Stansell builds traditional flamenco and classical 
guitars out of his Pistol River studio. 


tarist, Grant Ruiz, who performs in our re- 
gion. Though Les spoke during the show 
about some of the techniques and indige- 
nous coastal woods he uses to build his clas- 
sical and flamenco guitars, he also paid 
tribute to a more famous Les, Les Paul, the 
guitar legend with whom he was acquainted 


PHOTO COURTESY: LES STANSELL / WWW.STANSELLGUITARS.COM 


and who had coincidentally died the day be- 
fore the show aired, August 13th 2009. 

Early in the fall, Stansell told me that a 
locally reared violinist would be playing at 
the Pistol River Friendship Hall, so I made 
my way to the coast to hear her, see Les’s 
studio and then explore Coos County to the 
north. He and his wife Mary kindly put me 
up over the weekend before Thanksgiving. 
While visiting the Stansell home, Les walked 
me through some of the intricate guitar 
building process, pointing out that over 100 
lbs of tension put demands on the bracing 
and interlocking components within his gui- 
tars. His finished flamenco and classical gui- 
tars are sleek, seamlessly symmetric, and 
highly responsive, taking advantage of the 
strength to weight ratio of Port Orford 
Cedar, a prized wood most similar to Spanish 
Cypress that’s used for traditional Flamen- 
cos. This would turn out to be my first Span- 
ish connection on my visit to the coast. 
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Ancient sea stacks stand like guards at attention all along Oregon’s coast. Pictured here, a beach 
near Pistol River, an area known for its excellent birding and wind surfing. 


That same Saturday evening a Port Or- 
ford native, Hanneke Cassel played with cel- 
list Natalie Haas and guitarist Christopher 
Lewis. In addition to their international per- 
formances, the trio had shows scheduled 


top: Les Stansell tracks down, purchases, mills, 
re-saws the highest quality Port Orford Oregon 
White Cedar. Bottom: Stansell’s guitars, hewn 
from indigenous woods, shown here in his Pistol 
River Studio. 
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from Eugene to Arcata, via Pistol River and 
Talent, Oregon. Cassel, the 1997 US Scot- 
tish fiddle champion, captivated the audi- 
ence, playing beautifully and quizzing us on 
Scotch musical lexicon between short bursts 
of bow and string song. I wasn’t one who 
had known the difference between a strath- 
spey or a reel until that night, though I 
could pick out a jig. 

After she covered U2’s “Mothers of the 
Disappeared,” a concert highlight for a long- 
time U2 fan, to my surprise I found out that 
I would have my own different kind of back- 
stage pass as well. The Stansells were put- 
ting the trio up too. While we talked and 
drank wine, there was more playing then we 
all slept through a pouring rain. Music plays 
a large role in the lives of many coastal res- 
idents; I felt lucky to have been a part of 
that evening. Witnessing the skill with 
which Stansell crafts insrtuments from na- 
tive woods and watching this coastal born 
musician play, it conjured up a feeling that 
I had somehow landed in a far away land; 
but here I was, only a few hours away from 
the town that I call home. 


Round ‘em Up 


After waking to clearing skies and 
milder temperatures, we ate breakfast and 
said our goodbyes. The band and I headed 
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in opposite directions. I drove north along 
the coast, passing through Port Orford, 
crossing the beautiful Elk and Sixes Rivers. 

While continuing towards Bandon and 
glancing out at cranberry bogs, I noticed a 
harvest in operation. Thanks to the sun’s 
low position in the sky, the glistening cran- 
berries appeared a ruby sea corralled by 
slats that kept the berries from dispersing. 
Having been separated from their stems by 
a combine-like machine, the cranberries, 
which are actually low growing shrubs, 
glowed in the dark waters. 

I spoke to the bog owner, Gary Hen- 
riques, about the process and found out 
that—you guessed it— CONTINUED ON PAGE 16 
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Corralled and ready to go, Cranberries ready for 
harvest near Bandon. 


\ Fda! John Darling 


) Jefferson Almanac 


There’s Enough. Isn’t There? 


lot of indexes indicate the recession is 
over. The economy is sort of growing 
gain. At the same time, many voices 
from the green/sustainable realm say, ex- 
cuse me but if it all keeps growing, it ain’t 
sustainable. Therefore what is good for 
growth is bad for the 
planet and our sustained 
survival, at least with our 
customary comforts. 

As I scan the morning 
paper at Noble Coffee in 
Ashland, I snigger at a po- 
litical cartoon, showing a 
limo pulling up beside a 
panhandler. The occupant, 
obviously from Wall Street 
or a bailed-out corporate boardroom says, 
“Hey, haven’t you heard? The recession’s 
over — for me!” 

A few pages later, I read the classified 
ads, where job listings have grown lean and 
— the real barometer of the Great Recession 
— the long, sad foreclosure listings expand 
like a depressing fog. 

On PBS, Frontline focuses a show on 
the Great Depression, showing how literally 
everyone was investing all they had in 
stocks, knowing they were making profit, 
not on anything real being done or pro- 
duced, but only on faith in the increasing 
value of shares. This is what we did a few 
years ago, but with our homes — which were 
supposed to be the last bastion of security 
or “real” estate. 

But hardly anyone is alive now who re- 
members the Depression, so we had to ab- 
sorb the lesson all over again. The lesson is 
that “get rich quick” is one of our favorite 
myths; it’s fun on the way up and living hell 
on the way down. But you only really know 
something if you experience it, especially 
the suffering part, right? 

For the first time, this Christmas, I’m 
pretty sure I gave more gifts that I found 
around the house, instead of at a store or 
website. And after the holiday lights dim, 
you read in the paper the litany of restau- 
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The lesson is that “get rich 
quick” is one of our 


favorite myths; it’s fun on 
the way up and living hell 
on the way down. 


rants and stores closing for good. 

No one can say this wretched economy 
is arbitrary and unfortunate because I think 
it’s a good dictum that “we get the economy 
we deserve” or at least the one we can and 
should live with. Our flush attitude of the 
last 30 years was founded 
on the idea that “greed is 
good,” if you recall the en- 
trepreneurial optimism and 
the decline of government 
regulation after the 1982 
recession. 

We all assume (because 
it’s always happened) that 
things will get back on 
track and we will (and 
should) grow and prosper again and the in- 
dividual may indulge his precious “liberty” 
to get rich by whatever means possible. And 
if that doesn’t happen? Well, we weren’t 
going to get over the Great Depression until 
World War II came along and made it hap- 
pen. Now, the limits to growth imposed by 
the heated air above us and the limited 
earth (living space) and water under us are 
telling us we can’t go back to the endless 
expansion of the late 20th century. 

I recall doing my first stories (in 1974) 
with dark warnings about the price of end- 
less growth. Scientists working for then Ore- 
gon Gov. Tom McCall, spoke esoteric 
theories about how oil would run out in 35 
years (which is right now) and we would 
have to adopt what they called a “steady 
state” economy. Geez, they were right. 

Bumper stickers and t-shirts have a way 
of saying it. One notes “There’s Enough.” 
Another says “It’s Simple.” Makes you 
think. They’re saying, hey, you’ve got what 
you need already. It’s time, as another 
bumper sticker reads, to live more simply 
that others may simply live. “Others” means, 
not just other people, but all the other living 
creatures who die for our SUVs. 

Gradually, a lot of people are making a 
lot of little changes in their lives — putting 
in compact fluorescent lights, using cloth 


market bags, trading embarrassingly huge 
vehicles for little ones, buying local produce, 
car pooling. It’s quite impressive; never seen 
anything like it. It kind of resembles the per- 
sonal changes in consciousness of past 
decades, where people, seemingly of their 
own free will, began moving in droves away 
from smoking, racism, sexism, high choles- 
terol diets, domestic violence — and we start 
recycling, a huge shift. 

Of course, all these sustainability shifts 
amount to very little against one day’s belch- 
ing of carbons and toxins from the tailpipes, 
chimneys and jet exhausts of the rest of the 
nation and world. But they’re a start. 
They’re the trim tab on the rudder of the Ti- 
tanic, turning it ever so slightly away from 
the iceberg — and another piece of the new 
ethos is how much of this change, in the 
past decade or two, is being envisioned and 
carried out by women. 

I’ve always felt it would be women who’d 
save the world and start doing the right 
things that make it possible, not just for us 
humans to live here, but for all life to live 
here in an integrated, sustainable, even mag- 
ical way, like in James Cameron’s amazing 
movie “Avatar.” Women are the ones pack- 
ing the workshops and seminars and build- 
ing the action networks for change of both 
consciousness and planet — and they should 
be the ones. They get it on a cellular level. 
They’re the ones who generate and preserve 
life, as well as community. It’s their time. 


John Darling is an Ashland writer. 
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Literature at the 
Grass Roots 


n 1991, George Byron Wright stepped 

down as CEO of the American Lung As- 

sociation, Portland, and started a con- 
sulting company to advise nonprofit 
organizations. He also revived a long-held 
intention of becoming a novelist. What 
makes this second part of Wright’s mid-life 
shift so unusual are the perseverance and 
professionalism with which he’s pursued 
publishing success. In fact his story whis- 
pers an upbeat prognosis for the future of 
books in general. 

Wright’s desire to tackle the novel was 
no ingenuous dream of a literary novice. 
His inner writer grew out of a boyhood fas- 
cination with telling stories, and as a 
young man, he ran his own Portland book- 
store for four years, named after Edgar 
Allen Poe, because “every novel is a mys- 
tery in some sense.” As a consultant, he 
founded C3 Publications in order to make 
his technical expertise more widely avail- 
able in books like The Not-For-Profit CEO: 
A Survivor’s Manual. Thus he wasn’t 
about to give up on the novel when he 
began to send his work to literary agents 
or over the transom to publishers directly, 
and met with long, frustrating silences, 
tentative nibbles, and ultimately no takers. 

Attending the 2003 Willamette Writ- 
ers’ Conference, he met Dennis Stovall, a 
professor at Portland State University. Sto- 
vall directs the student-run Ooligan Press, 
centerpiece of the school’s unique mas- 
ter’s degree in publishing. By that time, 
Wright had decided to publish his first 
novel, Baker City 1948, through C3 Publi- 
cations. He already had a professional edi- 
tor in the wings, but was invited to give 
the PSU editing students a first crack at 
the manuscript. As it turned out, he 
learned so much from their critical feed- 
back that he has made PSU editing classes 
an integral phase of his production 
process in the three novels that have fol- 
lowed. 


Though Wright’s path to publication 
has been non-mainstream, that doesn’t re- 
flect on the quality of his work but rather 
on a priority shift in the industry from lit- 
erary values to business models. In her 
essay “The Long Good-bye,” veteran editor 
and grande dame of trade publishing, Eliz- 
abeth Sifton, recalls the influx in the eight- 
ies of the “clueless MBA’s” who “had no 
confidence in books per se and knew noth- 
ing about writers or readers.” They hoped 
to boost profit margins by publishing 
“book-like objects,” often team-written 
documents allegedly representing the 
point of view of some celebrity. “These 
flashy items dominate shelf space, ad 
budgets, and public attention; they leave 
nowhere near enough air, space, or 
money” to support good literature. (The 
Nation, June 8, 2009) 

Thus with their homespun settings 
peopled by gritty small-timers, George 
Byron Wright’s four novels might not look 
like potential jack-pots to a blindered mar- 
keting director in New York City. The fact 
remains: they are an immense pleasure to 
read. Vividly written, their plots are firmly 
propelled by the conflicting needs of di- 
mensional characters, whose distinct voices 
and viewpoints engage, enrage, and amuse. 

Wright’s first three books, his “Oregon 
Trio,” ground their action in towns of 
Wright’s youth, enlisting local disasters 
that truly occurred to set events in motion. 
In Baker City 1948, it’s a brutal murder; 
in Tillamook 1952, a record-breaking for- 
est fire; in Roseburg 1959, the accidental 
detonation of a truckload of explosives 
that cratered the town. 

In the Roseburg book, the explosion 
causes a parallel upheaval in the life of 
Ross Bagby, an accountant who has mar- 
ried into a family of wealthy timber barons. 
His polite endurance of their disrespect is 
pushed to breaking by the chain of events 
unleashed by the catastrophe. The self- 


righteous clan harbors its share of less-than- 
righteous members, and their obsession 
with secrecy and creative financial instru- 
ments emerges like smaller-scale images of 
the greed and lack of accountability that in- 
fect our national experience today. 

In the recently published Driving to Ver- 
nonia, geography again mirrors destiny, but 
this time the disaster has erupted in the life of 
one man, Edmund Kirby-Smith. His company 
fires him; his wife visits her sister in Seattle 
and like “the bowling ball that never re- 
turned,” doesn’t come home. When he talks 
to her on the phone, it feels like “a telemar- 
keting call for cracked windshields.” He’s re- 
duced to a shoddy rented apartment where 
his only friend is the derelict Felix, with whom 
he shares long periods of mutually support- 
ive silence. “The sounds around us rise up: a 
truck gearing up off somewhere, a door slam- 
ming, the damn crows sitting up in the fir 
trees cawing at one another. A lawn mower 
coughs then .. . begins its drone, smoothing 
out into a rhythmic hem and haw.” 

In the midst of the entropy, the seed of 
a mystery sprouts and begins to grow. 
Where is the man who mentored Edmund 
as a young man? Can he be found? Will he 
have redemptive wisdom to offer Edmund 
now? As Edmund closes in on this missing 
person, it seems the quest itself is enough to 
rehabilitate his sense of self and zest for life. 
This is not to say the final scenes don’t pay 
off enormously, but I don’t want to give 
them away. 

Thus Vernonia suggests that it’s the 
journey as much as the arrival that sustains 
vitality. This lesson applies to the creating 
of novels as well. As distinctive regional writ- 
ers like George Byron Wright fight to make 
their voices heard, as they work with small, 
independent presses like C3 Publications 
and Ooligan Press, and engage with inde- 
pendent bookstores in mutual support, vi- 
brant, original literature will be kept alive 
outside the big box of a moribund industry 
driven by generic bestsellers. 

Wright’s novels are nationally dis- 
tributed and thus available through 
any bookstore. Or visit his website, 
www.c3publications.com. 


Playwright Molly Tinsley taught literature at 
the Naval Academy for twenty years. Her 
latest book, Satan's Chamber (Fuze Pub- 
lishing) is a spy thriller featuring a female 
protagonist. 


Enjoy the award-winning series 


Words of Peace 


featuring Prem Rawat 


(known widely as Maharaji) 


Sundays 4:00 pm on RVTV Channel 15 in Jackson & Josephine Counties 


“The universe breathes; it comes together and expands, comes together and expands. It’s a living thing. 
Something is keeping it allintact. And breath is coming to you, courtesy of that.” — Prem Rawat 


Tuned In From p. 5 


It’s almost impossible for me to see a vi- 
able alternative for local news coverage 
other than on local television (and radio) 
stations. But the media world is moving at 
cross-purposes to that type of structure. 

While the Federal Communications 
Commission (FCC) is forbidden, by law, from 
censoring or interfering with the program- 
ming of local over-the-air radio or televisions 
stations, it can - and has - identified broad 
national goals which it believed should be 
reflected in those stations’ programming. 
For example, there was a time when a local 
radio or television station couldn’t get an 
FCC license without engaging in local news 
programming. It was the FCC’s relaxation 
of that approach that flooded the airwaves 
with stations which, freed of that expense, 
could compete for advertising revenue and 
audience to the economic detriment of local 
stations that did. That is the model under 
which local television stations offering news 
now face. 

While the FCC has abjured any pro- 
gramming “goals” for satellite or cable tele- 
vision, the Commission needs to rethink 
that approach. Local commercial radio is al- 
ready devoid of local news - largely because 
the FCC ignored its importance (perhaps 
thinking that local television would fill the 
gap). Local television is increasingly chal- 
lenged to offer news and, if Rupert Murdoch 
is right, before too long won’t exist. 

Local news is vitally important to our 
national fabric. Public radio is increasingly 
the only place one can find it - even though 
public radio’s current economic model does- 
n’t adequately support it. If the national vi- 
sion for local news is that public radio 


should be the primary provider of such serv- 
ice, and the commercial broadcast industry 
abandons it because unwise federal regula- 
tory approaches made it economically im- 
practical, one plan would be to utilize a 
small tax on satellite and cable television 
systems to support local public radio news 
efforts. Another would be to mandate some 
type of local news programming by local 
cable television systems. 

But, one way or another, with daily 
newspapers shrinking in their traditional 
role as local news providers, the nation can’t 
afford the death of local television news 
without creating a viable alternative. 


Ronald Kramer, Executive Director 
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Sundays 10am on Rhythm & News 
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Proudly sponsored by 
participating State Farm agents 


Nightly on JPR’s 
Classics & News 
Service 


Hosts Cindy DeGroft & 
Paul Gerardi 
bring you the best in 
contemporary folk music. 


Sundays at 6:00pm 


Rhythm + News 
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/i Scott Dewing 


fe" Inside the Box 


Finding Geo 


on Navarre Beach in Florida where col- 

orful houses blue, green, orange, pink, 
sit 10 feet off the ground held up in the 
air on pillars in hopes of saving them from 
the possibility of a hurricane-ravaged, in- 
vading sea. 

Rubicon Woolly was 
retired Air Force. He wore 
an Air Force sweatshirt 
and an Alaskan Brewing 
Company hat. His wife 
stood by patiently as he 
felt the underside of the 
wooden railing on the 
stairs that went up and 
over a small dune and out 
onto the beach where 
seagulls scavenged for 
food and children hunted 
for sand dollars buried in the sand. 

He looked a bit suspicious feeling the 
railing like that and bending down like he 
was attempting some sort of amateur yoga 
position to peer underneath the railing. 

“What are you looking for?” my 
brother-in-law Tommy asked as he came 
down the stairs. 

“This,” Rubicon Woolly said, present- 
ing a small blue pill bottle. 

“You ever hear of ‘geocaching’?” asked 
Rubicon Woolly, which was his online 
name in the geocaching world. 

“Geo what?” Tommy said. 

“Geocaching,” said Rubicon Woolly 
who loved to talk. He gave us a 10 minute 
explanation about “geocaching”. 

Geocaching is a worldwide, high-tech 
game of hide and seek. A geocacher can 
place a geocache treasure anywhere in the 
world, pinpoint its location using the 
Global Positioning System (GPS) and then 
share the geocaches existence and location 
online. Anyone with a GPS unit can then 
try to locate the geocache. 

Rubicon Woolly had a_ hand-held 
Garmin GPS device that was hung around 
his neck and swung to-and-fro there like a 


| met Rubicon Woolly (not his real name) 


hee 


piece of high-tech bling. 

He opened the pill bottle and looked 
inside. 

“What’s in there?” I asked. 

“Only geocacher’s can look,” he said. 

I couldn’t tell if he was serious or just 
joking. He didn’t hand me the bottle 
though. He stuffed an 
Alaskan Amber Brewing 
Co. sticker into it, 
screwed the lid closed 
and reunited it with the 
other strip of Velcro un- 
derneath the railing 
where it would remain 
until another geocacher 


came along. 
Currently there are 
965,889 geocaches 


around the world, ac- 
cording to geocaching.com Geocaches are 
located in more than 100 countries and on 
all seven continents, including Antarctica. 

“Some are even underwater,” ex- 
plained Rubicon Woolly. “Other’s are at 
the base of cliffs that you need to repel 
down to get too. I don’t go after any of 
those extreme caches. You need the right 
gear and training for those.” 

Geocaching is similar to “letterboxing”, 
a practice that predates geocaching, dat- 
ing back to 1854 in Dartmoor, England 
where hikers left letters or cards inside a 
box along the trail. The next hiker who 
happened upon the box was supposed to 
collect and mail the letters, thus creating 
the name _ letterboxing. Letterboxing 
evolved into a game in which clues were 
left in one letterbox that helped a seeker 
find another letterbox located somewhere 
else. 

Geocaching was created shortly after 
the removal of “selective availability” from 
GPS on May 1, 2000, which resulted in ap- 
proved accuracy. The first documented 
placement of a GPS-located cache took 
place on May 3, 2000 by Dave Ulmer of 
Beavercreek, Oregon who wanted to test 


just how accurate GPS was since the re- 
moval of selective availability. Ulmer created 
a cache and posted the coordinates of its lo- 
cation on a Usenet newsgroup. This first 
“seocache” was a partially buried plastic 
bucket that contained software, videos, 
books, food, money, and a slingshot. By May 
6, 2000 it had been found twice. 

This activity of locating geocaches was 
originally referred to as “gpsstashing”. Fol- 
lowing some online newsgroup discussions, 
however, it was suggested that “stash” could 
have negative connotations, and that the 
term “geocaching” should be used instead. 

Rubicon Woolly explained that there 
were all different types of geocaches. There 
was your “Multi-cache,” which included mul- 
tiple locations that included clues to the 
final coordinates. “Puzzle caches” require 
the solving of a puzzle or riddle at one lo- 
cation to get the coordinates to the next lo- 
cation. “Virtual caches” don’t have any 
stashed containers; rather, they’re land- 
marks or signs. 

“I like ‘Night caches’ best,” said Rubicon 
Woolly. “They’re a lot of fun. You can only 
see the cache at night. This one cache I lo- 
cated was a pair of eyes on painted on a tree 
that could only be seen at night when you 
shined a flashlight on the tree.” 

His wife disagreed. “I don’t like running 
around in the woods at night with just a 
flashlight,” she said. “Scared me half to 
death.” 

Rubicon Woolly was tapping on the 
screen of his hand-held GPS device. 

“Next cache isn’t too far from here,” he 
said. “But we have to get going if we’re 
going to make it by nightfall.” 

We said our goodbyes and Rubicon 
Woolly and his wife climbed into their Jeep 
Cherokee and headed off down the beach 
road to locate the next geocache that would 
become part of their journey. 


Scott Dewing is a technologist, teacher, and 
writer. He lives with his family on a low-tech 
farm in the State of Jefferson. Archives of 
his columns and other postings can be 
found on his blog at: blog.insidethebox.org 


The San Francisco Opera 
Grand Opera HD Cinema Series 


One of the world’s leading opera companies is bringing four of 
its critically acclaimed, sold-out performances beyond the 
walls of San Francisco’s historic War Memorial Opera House. 
Recorded live in high-definition, this series of popular grand 


operas will have you 
feeling like you were 
watching from your 
favorite seat in the 
Opera House. 


Rondine 


March 14 


Ashland - 2pm 
Cascade Theatre - 4pm 


A thoroughly Italian work inspired by Viennese operetta, this 
rarely performed Puccini gem tells the story of love between a 
kept woman from high society and a naive younger man of 
moderate means. 


Sung in Italian with English subtitles. Running time: 2 hours and 5 minutes with one ten-minute 
intermission. Intermission includes a behind-the-scenes interview. 


REDDING: Cascade Theatre tickets: 
www.cascadetheatre.org or (530) 243-8877 


ASHLAND: Mountain Avenue Theater at 
Ashland High School 
Tickets: www.ijpr.org or 877-646-4TIX 


a 


car talk 


Mixing 
wisecracks 


with 
muffler 
problems 


\ 


an 
word puzzles 
with wheel 

alignment, 

Tom & Ray 

Magliozzi 

take the fear 
out of car repair. 


Saturdays at 11am on the 
Rhythm & News Service 


Sundays at 3pm on the 
Classics & News Service 
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Eric Alan 


Recordings 


Transition and 
Transformation 


early seventeen years ago, I tucked a 
power cord in my belt loop and 
climbed the roof of the Lithia Park 
bandshell to plug in the PA system for an 
Ashland City Band Concert. It was my first 
official act for JPR, done as a volunteer in 
an era when those concerts were regularly 
broadcast on these airwaves. I volunteered 
as a way to find my place in my new com- 


munity, with no thought Be 


that it would lead to a ca- 
reer. One thing led to an- 
other, however, and after 
two years as a volunteer, 
doing everything from 
producing the food show 
The Questing Feast to be- 
coming a substitute host 
on The Folk Show and writing a few arti- 
cles for The Jefferson Monthly, I landed my 
first paying JPR gig as local Morning Edi- 
tion host and morning newscaster. Soon I 
also became editor of The Jefferson 
Monthly and its main feature writer. In 
1997 I transitioned away from the morn- 
ing news to host and evolve Open Air and 
JPR’s music director position. There I have 
remained until this moment, having found 
a calling with depth and joy. 

Recordings have been at the center of 
my life in that time: I’ve received more 
than 50,000 CDs, entered around 17,000 
of them into the JPR library, and daily 
found ways to weave the best of them to- 
gether on the airwaves. Open Air, with its 
creative vibrancy and freedom, has given 
me a context like few others existent in 
radio. As a passionate fan of both music 
and baseball, many times I’ve recalled the 
words of the legendary Joel Dorn, who 
said that being staff producer at Atlantic 
Records during the label’s jazz heyday 
“was like pitching for the ’55 Dodgers” 
(the only World Championship team 
Brooklyn produced). In hosting Open Air 
and being JPR’s music director during this 


By the time you read this, | 
will be packing my bags, 


leaving my position on 
Open Air by February 1. 


era, I have felt similarly blessed. I feel I’ve 
had one of the best positions in one of the 
best public radio operations in existence, 
driven in large part by the audience that 
has supported it: you. 

But ’55 went on to ’56, Atlantic 
Records and jazz became a hollow shell, 
Joel Dorn went to rest, and my own life is 
changing too. By the time you read this, I 
will be packing my bags, 
leaving my position on 
Open Air by February 1. I 
will be moving north to 
Cottage Grove to be 
closer to my mother and 
my partner Bev, and to 
pursue my next creative 
projects full-time. My 
next book, Grace and Tranquility, will be 
released by June, along with a spin-off CD 
merging my lyrics with the music of the 
band Gypsy Soul. I will be a lead content 
provider on a web-based project merging 
authors, musicians and others focused on 
service and spirit. I will be leaping off for 
adventures and challenges unknown. It is 
simply the path, calling me. 

To say that I will miss my role at JPR 
is to understate the matter seriously. To 
say that I will miss this community is even 
more of an understatement—though I will 
keep a part-time presence here indefinitely. 
I cannot thank you enough for allowing 
me into your homes, workplaces and cars 
via the radio dial for these past seventeen 
years. It has been a blessing beyond belief, 
a central part of my identity. The memo- 
ries are indelible. 


Eric Alan may be reached at 
eric@wildgrace.org. 


THE TALK OF THE 


National Public Radio’s 

Talk of the Nation is smart, 
informative talk radio. 
Combining the award-winning 
resources of NPR News with 
the spirited and intelligent 
participation of public radio 
listeners nationwide, Talk of 
the Nation delivers the views 


behind the news. 


News & Information 


Service 
Weekdays at 11am 


If you’re particular about the music 
you-listen to, you should handle your 
selection of radio stations carefully. 
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led 


Join us each weekday morning 

from 7am to noon, and each weekday 
afternoon from noon to 4pm for a 
fresh approach to the greatest hits of 
the last eight centuries. 


CLASSICS & NEWS 


KSOR - KSRS - KNYR - KSRG 
KOOZ - KLMF --KNHT - KLDD 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


De SERVICES 


Holly Easton, D.O. Board Certified Fam- 


i 


ly Physician is pleased to announce her 


new office location at 534 Washington 
St. in Ashland. Phone 482-2032. New 
patients welcome. 


DIGITAL MEMORY SCRAPBOOK 
Artfully formatted DVD slideshows with 
music and your photos or those we can 
take at your event. Holiday or Vacation, 
Corporate Events, Celebrations, Wed- 
dings, Memorials, Insurance Documenta- 
tion or Heirloom Photographs. 
541-476-9074 http://www.3rdeyeproduc- 
tions.org 


<CODE> 


“When Johnny/Joanie Comes Marching 
Home: Reuniting Military Families Fol- 


I 


owing Deployment” book includes Semi- 


nars with DVD Films - can be read 


i 


ndividually. $21.95 + $6 S&H [8.25% 


Tax if CA]. Available at www.hillwood- 
publishing.net or booksellers. Order 
ISBN 978-0-9754305-9-0. 


PROPERTY 


Big Island, Kona, Hawaii Vacation Condo 
Rentals-newly renovated luxury ocean- 
front 2/2 and ocean view 1/1 condos. 
Accommodates up to 4 persons each. 
Million dollar view, quiet, convenient lo- 
cation. Rates from $85/nt. www.Kona- 
HawaiiCondo.info, 
escape2Kona@charter.net, 714/747-5196 


WINERY AND HOME FOR SALE on 27 
acres with Mount Shasta views. 7 ac 
vines with room to grow. Photos at 
www.northerncaliforniavineyardforsale.c 
om. Asking $425,000. Call (530) 261- 
0226. 


poccenene nnn n--- eee 


Jefferson Monthly 
Classified Ad Order 


Category: Property/Real Estate 
PLEASE (for rent, for sale) 
CHECK Goods (for rent, 


for sale, wanted) 
Services 


Copy (not to exceed 35 words — phone number 
counts as 1 — please print clearly or type.) 


YOUR NAME/BUSINESS. 


ADDRESS 


DAYTIME PHONE 


Payment enclosed:$20 
Number of issues: 
Total: 


A Jefferson Monthly classified ad can 
help you rent a home, sell a car, or tell 
people about a service you provide. 


Each month approximately 10,500 
people receive the Jefferson Monthly in 
11 counties of Southern Oregon and 
Northern California. 


All ads may contain 35 words or less and cost 
$20 per issue. 


All classified ad orders must be received by 
Jefferson Public Radio no later than the 5th 
of the month preceding the issue in which 
you would like the ad to appear. Ads must be 
pre-paid and sent with the coupon or via email 
to jprinfo@sou.edu - sorry, no classified ads 
can be placed via telephone. JPR reserves the 
right to approve all classified ad copy submit- 
ted for publication - personal ads not ac- 
cepted. 


Jefferson Monthly Classified Ads, 1250 Siskiyou 
Blvd., Ashland, OR 97520. Checks should be 
made payable to the JPR Listeners Guild. Credit 
card payments accepted at 541-552-6301. 
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these berries were headed for Ocean Spray. 
Though I’d never seen cranberries har- 
vested, the site of bobbing berries took me 
back to John McPhee’s book, The Pine Bar- 
rens, which delved into life in one of the ear- 
lier cranberry bog-lands, southeastern New 
Jersey. Cranberries, named “craneberries” 
by early European settlers for their resem- 
blance to cranes, are actually not native to 
Oregon or the west coast of North America. 
However, from what I could gather from my 
travels through these parts, cranberries 
have clearly carved out a niche. 

Before getting back on the road, I asked 
Henriques about tasting a few berries and 
was advised against it. However, he fished 
out a sack of them which ultimately made 
fine cranberry sauce for my Thanksgiving 
feast once I rinsed them and separated 
leaves and stems—a task we’re spared buy- 
ing in markets. 

Henriques’ kind gesture was appreci- 
ated, and the story of my visit with the bog- 
owner brought a new dimension to 
conversation at our holiday table. 


Seeing Red 


Continuing north, I seemed to cross 
paths with various other ruby colored gems 
along the coast. I passed Bandon Marsh Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge and then crossed the 
lower Coquille River, entering Bullards 
Beach State Park. There I spotted a beauti- 
fully appointed (and clearly repainted) vin- 
tage Volkswagen bus. The owners were 
sitting down to lunch on locally caught 
salmon. Traveling with their son Luca, Ane 
and Andres Tempelmann were making their 
way to California stopping briefly to wonder 
at the intriguing beauty of our Oregon 
coast. The young German travelers, sport- 
ing the iconic functional vehicle, even had 
their toothbrushes meticulously hanging be- 
hind the passenger seat’s headrest. 

Reluctantly refusing their offer to stay for 
lunch, I got back on the road. Considering 
that I wasn’t too far from home, I was amazed 
at the other-worldly feeling I had meeting 
folks from so many different walks of life. 
That fleeting interlude with the German fam- 
ily cast a lovely hue on my adventure. 

I was scheduled to visit the Coast Guard 
Air Station in North Bend the following day 
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es: : 


Cape Arago boasts amazing views as well as superior tidepools where you can visit intertidal plants 


and animals. 


for a ride along on a training flight. I had 
time to kill before checking into a motel for 
the night. 

From Coos Bay I headed southwest, 
through Charleston, a town known for its 
crabbing and clamming, and visited the 
rugged coast near Cape Arago. Before ar- 
riving at the rocky and churning scenic end- 
point, I passed a tranquil clam shaped cove, 
Sunset Beach. Immediately I was reminded 
of La Playa de la Concha in San Sebastian, 
Spain, a beach made famous in Heming- 
way’s The Sun Also Rises. Although unde- 
veloped and a fraction of the size, Sunset 
Beach simply blew me away. 


Flying High 


I thought of the talented, exacting and 
dedicated people that had led me to this 
place, from those at Jefferson Public Radio 
and OPB to Les, Hanneke, and Lt. Gregory 
Mouritsen, the public affairs officer for the 
Air Station. I shook off the butterflies I’d 
had all day about going vertical the follow- 
ing morning in a French-designed Aerospa- 
tiale HH 65 Dolphin short-range recovery 
air-sea rescue helicopter, the flying work- 


The French-designed Aerospatiale HH 65 
Dolphin short-range recovery air-sea rescue 
helicopter, located at the USCG Air Station in 
North Bend. 


horse of the USCG. I was thinking it should 
be called “Pegasus,” but naturally its role is 
mostly maritime, so “Dolphin” (or Dauphin) 
it is. 

I had once seen an English-built Harrier 
“jump jet” take off vertically, then thrust for- 
ward over the Hudson River, one of the 
loudest, most amazing things I’d ever wit- 
nessed. Enabling a 7-ton fighter to outdo 
gravity requires an enormous amount of lift, 
and that’s without munitions—which can 
add another 9,000 Ibs—no small reason why 
the Pentagon is among the world’s biggest 
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consumers of fossil fuels. Another ear-split- 
ting sound I experienced was listening to a 
helicopter’s fuel control at Erickson Air- 
Crane in Central Point, Oregon while vol- 
unteer reporting for JPR. Until now, seeing 
the construction of an Air-Crane was the 
closest I’d been to a helicopter. 

I had no idea what to expect flying in a 
chopper. I imagined great views, lots of 
noise, and a fair amount of turbulence, 
enough to make me seek out a, umm, “barf 
bag.” I felt a little more at ease when one of 
the officers in maintenance control—who 
mentioned that he listens to Jefferson Pub- 
lic Radio from North Bend —kindly offered 
me one. 

I was disappointed by neither the noise 
nor the views. In addition to the bag, I was 
given a pair of foamy squeeze-fit earplugs by 
the rescue swimmer, Aviation Survival Tech- 
nician (AST) Rich Chambers, who geared me 
up with a flight suit and helmet. For the 
record, I ate nothing before the flight, 
though I did drink coffee, without which I 
probably would have felt sick. 

As Chambers escorted me to the whirly- 
bird, its main rotor was spinning, and natu- 
rally I ducked. While approaching, I caught 
a glimpse of the windsock, which was thank- 
fully half limp. I took a deep breath and 
crawled on board. The pilot and co-pilot 
were up front. The flight mechanic, Jimmy 
“Hock” Hockenberry was to my right. 
Among other things, he operates the hoist 
that Chambers, who sat in back, and who- 
ever he happens to rescue, depend on. 

It was a perfect morning. Minimal wind, 
clear skies, and big windows framed amaz- 
ing views of land’s end I’d seen from sea 
level the day before. We flew past North 
Bend’s McCullough Memorial Bridge and 
Coos Bar—the jetties at the ocean outlet of 
the Coos Bay and River—then headed north. 
In the past I’d driven by the Oregon Dunes 
National Recreation Area but never got a 
perspective of its breadth from Highway 101 
to the Pacific until flying above. 

Earphones and microphones were 
hooked up to our helmets allowing commu- 
nication within the rotorcraft, however I had 
a tough time discerning whether the pilot 
or co-pilot was speaking to me, since they 
were looking forward. The volume was 
turned up to overcome flight noise, so I was 


grateful for the earplugs. We circled Win- 
chester Bay, and I told the crew I had an ap- 
pointment to meet the owner of Umpqua 
Aquaculture once back on the ground. The 
oyster company’s beds lay where two south- 
ern jetties meet at the Umpqua’s mouth, 
with its processing facility, store, and offices 
at Winchester Bay. 

The crew conveniently pointed out the 
building I’d be driving to an hour later. 
From the Umpqua Bar, we turned around, 
headed south and flew by Cape Arago. 
There was “la concha,” Sunset Beach. They 
mentioned that Brad Pitt’s mother was ru- 
mored to have a home on the bluffs not far 
north of Bandon Dunes Golf Resort, and 
pointed to a spot where they did some cliff 
rescue training thereabouts. From the bird’s 
eye view of Face Rock and other rock 
“stacks” by Bandon, we circled west and 
again headed north. Then they performed a 
training maneuver that I barely noticed. 

Any thoughts of nausea had long since 
passed. I was busy photographing like some 
mad paparazzo. Warm in my suit, Hocken- 
berry opened a few air vents for me. We flew 
briefly inland where the crew pointed out 
waterfalls in what Mouritsen later told me 
was probably Gold and Silver Falls State 
Park near the Elliot State Forest. While I lis- 
tened to hunting stories and about the 
crew’s comrades at Air Station Kodiak, 
Alaska, I thought I’d like to continue our 
journey north to Astoria, the location of 
Oregon’s other USCG Air Station, and see 
more of the coast and a Sikorsky Jayhawk 
or two. 

Back on the ground I took a few pic- 
tures on the tarmac and in the hangar and 
did a double-take when I saw hockey equip- 
ment sitting in the corner. Chambers told 
me they play hockey in the immaculately 
clean hangar. Actually, there’s no shortage 
of recreation in their area: kayaking, hunt- 
ing, golf, fishing, surfing—even riding horses 
on the beach or driving dune buggies were 
possibilities. 


Laying Low 


Next to bay and ocean kayaking, how- 
ever, I’d prefer to eat oysters. I didn’t expect 
to be in the sky close to an hour, so I called 
the owner of Umpqua Aquaculture, Cindy 


Simmons, and told her I was running late. 
I’d eaten some trail mix or other such road 
grub on the way up while my mind remained 
fixated on oyster brunch. 

Cindy and I met at the processing facil- 
ity where she showed me tanks in which 
they raise the larvae and explained some of 
the process. Once the staff was back from 
lunch, I watched them separate the oysters 
from the lines and each other with an air 
hammer, and Cindy shucked me some to eat 
(with her wedding ring on). 

Umpqua Triangle oysters grow in a mix 
of 80% seawater and 20% freshwater at the 
brackish mouth of the Umpqua, and due to 
being cultivated on lines are not exposed to 
bottom sediments that can change the fla- 
vor and texture. The oysters I tasted were 
clean and crisp and tasted of the sea. They’d 
been neither taken from the shell nor fresh 
water rinsed. I bought another half dozen 
to eat there and a sizable container to share 
that night with friends. 


As I looked out at the wetlands near 
Winchester Bay, I further considered the 
various challenges of employment and hold- 
ing onto a coastal way of life. Fishing and 
logging aren’t what they used to be to the 
coastal economy, and tourism has its sea- 
sonal and economic vagaries. Though 
Stansell finds joy in building guitars, he also 
maintains a small-scale timber operation, 
selling mostly Port Orford Cedar. Others in 
agriculture and aquaculture, to a great ex- 
tent, are also at the hands of an often un- 
predictable and clearly changing 
environment. The coast can be harsh and 
unforgiving, inspiring wonderment and 
imagination. 

I took that thought back on the road—it 
was time to go home. 


Michael Altman is a nutrition consultant 
and instructor at Southern Oregon Univer- 
sity and College of the Siskiyous. Currently 
a landlubber living in Ashland, he often 
longs for the ocean’s song. 
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Nature 
Notes 


SAMPLER 


Whether describing the shenanigans 
of microscopic water bears, or the 
grandeur of a breaching Orca, Dr. 
Frank Lang’s weekly radio feature 
Nature Notes has informed and 
delighted JPR listeners for over a 
decade. 


Over 100 of Dr. Lang's 

commentaries on the incredibly 
diverse environment of our region 
have been collected in this book. 
Perfect for browsing or to accompany 
your next nature outing in the State 
of Jefferson! 


Order A Nature Notes Sampler for 
$19.45 postpaid 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 


PHONE 


Make checks payable to: Jefferson Public Radio 
or bill to my credit card: 1. VISA Mastercard 
American Express Discover 


CARD NO. 


EXP. AMOUNT: $19.45 


Send completed form to: 
Nature Notes/Jefferson Public Radio, 
1250 Siskiyou Blvd., Ashland, OR 97520 
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Frank Lang 


Nature lotes 


Wood Ducks 


ow much wood could a wood duck 

duck if a wood duck could duck 

wood? Wait a minute. Nature Notes 
has that all wrong. It’s woodchucks chuck- 
ing not wood ducks ducking. But never 
mind, we are going to talk about Wood 
Ducks anyway. Male Wood Ducks in breed- 
ing plumage are the handsomest of our na- 
tive ducks. Drakes have heads, crests, and 
wing coverts of iridescent greens, blues, 
and purples. Chin, cheek stripes, and belly 
are white. Black and white edges the yel- 
low flanks. Beaks are red, white, and black. 
Eyes a startling red. Once seen, not soon 
forgotten. Hens are cute, dowdy brown, 
but cute, with a distinctive white eye-ring 
and a crest. Bellies are white, wing coverts 
purplish-blue iridescent. Again, once seen, 
not soon forgotten. 

Why are they called Wood Ducks? Be- 
cause they inhabit woody places, especially 
woods associated with water: swamps, ri- 
parian zones along rivers and streams, 
marshes, sloughs, and lakes. They nest in 
tree cavities. They are able to squeeze their 
slender bodies into abandoned Pileated 
Woodpecker cavities for nesting if nothing 
larger is available. They do not excavate 
the holes themselves, but prefer pre-made 
cavities. This might explain why they will- 
ingly accept human-made nesting boxes so 
readily. 

You frequently see large nest boxes 
with a big hole on trees in parks and pub- 
lic lands near water. One study, of 375 
nests, found the highest nest some 56 feet 
above the ground, with the average about 
20 feet. After mating, Momma duck finds 
a suitable cavity, lines the nest with down 
plucked from her breast, and lays her eggs. 
Incubation averages about 30 days. Wood 
Ducks do two broods a season. Momma 
leaves the nest twice during the day, in the 
morning and at early evening. These “re- 
cesses” as ornithologists call them, last an 
hour and a half to two hours. When the 
eggs start to hatch the hen begins to vo- 
calize with the maternal call. The duck- 


lings will be familiar with sound of 
momma’s voice once out of the shell, dried 
out, fluffy with down, and ready to ramble. 
Within 24 hours, they leave the nest. 

In the morning, after the hatching, 
Momma checks to make sure the coast is 
clear of predators or harmful conditions. 
If not, it is back in the nest till conditions 
are right. She flies to the ground then 
gives the maternal, kuk, kuk, kuk. The 
ducklings, conditioned to her call, crawl to 
the opening and launch themselves into 
space and fall, flightless to the ground 
without her help. They usually land unin- 
jured then they hustle to her side. The 
record free fall is 291 feet with no injuries. 
I wonder if they ever trusted Mom again. 

Life as a Wood Duckling is hazardous. 
Survival rate is about 50% or a little less. 
Most get turned into some other kind of 
protein in the first 2 weeks. Squirrels and 
raccoons are omelet lovers. Raccoons also 
enjoy raw duck breast. Babies are also at 
risk from bullfrogs and large fish. Fledg- 
lings and adults need to watch out for 
Great Horned owls. 

The Upper Duck Pond at Lithia Park 
in Ashland is a good place to see Wood 
Ducks, up close. Don’t confuse them with 
the even more spectacular Mandrin drake 
I saw there a week or so ago or the Mal- 
lards and their hybrid bastard offspring. 

By the playground in Lithia Park is a 
tall California black oak in an almost sinful 
lower trunk and root embrace with an 
equally tall incense cedar. A Screech Owl is 
known to inhabit the hole at the end of the 
forked oak trunk. Someone told me that 
they also saw a female Wood Duck in the 
hole with the owl. Nature Notes wonders if 
there will be hybrids stranger than the 
Mallard clan. 


Dr. Frank Lang is Professor Emeritus of Bi- 
ology at Southern Oregon University. 
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ASHLAND RESIDENTS 
ashland fiber network 


AND JEFFNET 


“ALWAYS ON” BROADBAND 


¢ Never have to log on 

e Frees up your telephone line 
¢ Modem leases available 

¢ National roaming option 


JEFFNET is the non- 
commercial Internet 
service of the JPR 
Listeners Guild. Committed 
to the same civic and public 
service mission as Jefferson 
Public Radio, JEFFNET’s online 
environment encourages life-long learning, 

facilitates constructive community dialogue, limits commercialism, and 
respects member privacy. JEFFNET provides 56K dial-up service throughout 
Southern Oregon and Northern California, a connection to the Ashland Fiber 
Network for Ashland residents, and nationwide remote access for its members 
who travel. 

Using JEFFNET supports Jefferson Public Radio and its online services, 
including the JEFFNET Events Calendar, Community Forums and web audio 
service. 


www.jeffnet.org ferfNET 


H Your local connection to the Internet 


1 7 JEFFNET is operated 
(Jackson & Josephine Counties) eae 


1-866-JEFFNET “= 


JOIN 
Uri 
lODAY 


JPR relies on listener support as 
our primary source of funding. 
Support from new and returning 
donors enables us to continue 
broadcasting the programs you love. 
Basic membership begins at $45. 
You will receive 12 months of the 
Jefferson Monthly and you will also 
know you have done your part to 
help support public radio in the 
State of Jefferson. 


Please fill out the form below 
and mail it to: 


Jefferson Public Radio 
attn: Membership 
1250 Siskiyou Blvd 
Ashland, OR 97520 


Enclosed is my gift for $ 


The JPR services I enjoy are: 
__ Classics & News 
__ Rhythm & News 


__ News & Information 


Name 


Organziation 


Address 


City 


State / Zip 


Phone 


Email 
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As It Was: Stories from the 
History of Southern Oregon 


and Northern California 
By CAROL BARRETT 


JPR’s original radio series 
As It Was, hosted by the 


late Hank Henry, is now 


a book. 


We've collected the 
stories from the original 
As It Was series in this 
new book, illustrated 
with almost 100 
historical photographs. 


Send check or money order for 
$19.95 + $2.50 shipping and 
handling ($22.45 total) per copy. 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 


PHONE 


jake checks payable to: Jefferson Public Radio 
or bill to my credit card: (1 VISA Mastercard 
American Express Discover 


CARD NO. 


EXP, AMOUNT: $22.45 


Send completed form to: 
As It Was / Jefferson Public Radio, 
1250 Siskiyou Blvd., Ashland, OR 97520 
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As It Was 


Stories from the State of Jefferson 


St. Patrick’s Church at 
Allen Gulch 
by Craig Stillwell 


(} March 17, 1864, a small church near 
the mining community at Allen Gulch 
was dedicated. St. Patrick’s Church became 
the first Catholic church in Josephine 
County, Oregon. 

Allen Gulch was located southeast of 
Waldo, in the mining region known as 
“Sailors Diggings,” southwest of present-day 
Grants Pass. The discovery of gold in the 
early 1850s saw a great influx of miners to 
the area, many of whom were Irish-born. In 
his efforts to build a Catholic church in Jack- 
sonville, Father James Croke collected $400 
in cash from among the nearly 70 Allen 
Gulch miners in just two days in 1858. 

Eight years later, Father Crokes’ suc- 
cessor in Jacksonville, Father Blanchet ar- 
rived in Allen Gulch to dedicate the new 
Catholic cemetery located on a flat on the 
nearby hill. He discovered that the miners 
had raised funds and built a small church 
next to the cemetery grounds. He therefore 
also dedicated the church in the name of St. 
Patrick. On top of the church was a large 
wooden cross made of long-lasting cam- 
phorwood brought from Hawaii. 

Although the original church and 
wooden grave markers are gone, the ceme- 
tery has been carefully maintained by a suc- 
cession of caretakers to the present day. 


Source: Zick, Ed. “The Catholic Cemetery at Allen 
Gulch,” Daily Courier, Nov. 6, 2006, p. 5B. 


Abigail Duniway and 
the Vote 
by Nancy J. Bringhurst 


n 1852, eighteen-year-old Abigail Jane 

Scott left Illinois and crossed the plains 
with her family to settle in Oregon. She mar- 
ried Benjamin Duniway a year later. After 
her husband was severely injured, she sup- 
ported her family by teaching and running 
a millinery in Albany, Oregon. In 1871, they 


moved to Portland, where she began pub- 
lishing The New Northwest. 

In 1859, her novel Captain Gray’s Com- 
pany, or Crossing the Plains and Living in 
Oregon, based on her own journal, was the 
first novel to be commercially published in 
Oregon. 

Duniway is best known for her coura- 
geous crusade for the emancipation of 
women. “Women,” she said, “do not want to 
rule over men, as they might imagine, but 
were asking only for their individual rights 
and liberties.” On a visit to Jacksonville, Ore- 
gon in 1879, she had eggs thrown at her 
and was burned in effigy. Nevertheless, she 
persisted in her cause. 

In 1912, Oregon became the 7th state 
in the union to pass a suffrage amendment. 
When Duniway was the first to register and 
to cast her vote, Governor Oswald West cred- 
ited her for having done more than anyone 
to obtain the vote for women. 

How pleased Duniway would be today, 
knowing women now can run for the presi- 
dency. 

Sources: Table Rock Sentinel, November/December 
1990; Guardino III, M. Constance, and Rev. Marilyn 
A. Riedel. Sovereigns of Themselves: A Liberating 

History of Oregon and Its Coast, Volume II, Abridged 
Online Edition, January 2006, 
http://ftp.wi-net/~census/lesson35. html. 


As It Was is a co-production of Jefferson 
Public Radio and the Southern Oregon His- 
torical Society. The series’ script editor and 
coordinator is Kernan Turner, whose ma- 
ternal grandmother arrived in Ashland in 
1861 via the Applegate Trail. As Jt Was airs 
Monday through Friday on JPR’s Classics 
& News service at 9:30am and 1:00pm; on 
the News & Information service at 9:57am 
following the Jefferson Exchange. 


Poetry 


Carlos Reyes 


Work in a Coffin Factory 


The wages were low 
I didn’t work there long 


Between jobs 
as a construction laborer 


My union was out on strike 
so rather than scab 


I scoured the want ads: 
the job was only one of two 


I ever found in the paper 


Each morning I came in 
after the free roaming Dobermans 


were put back in their kennels 
and swept up their leavings 


Mixed in with cedar shavings 
I likened the aroma to sacrificial incense 


so I never crossed the transom 
into the other room 


never looked a coffin in the eye 


Trading a Bucket of Water 
for the Moon 


The tin pail I drop 
down the well 
shatters the moon. 


As the bucket fills 
it gathers up 
silver fragments. 


Sent only for water 
I am happy to carry home 
the shimmering moon. 


I run to the house 
proud of my catch, eager 
to show my mother. 


As I hurry I splash 
pieces of silver 
on the sun-dried earth. 


From the porch 
she sees this 
as broken mirrors, bad luck 


Fears the worst, the curse 
of seven nights 
of moonless sky. 


Last time it was 
a bag of stars I spilled 
along the dusty road. 


Carlos Reyes has long been a guiding force in the poetry life of Oregon—as Writers may submit original poetry for publication in the 
publisher of Trask House Books, as founding editor of Hubbub, as a Poet-in- Jefferson Monthly. Send 3-6 poems, a brief bio, and a self- 


the Schools, as author and translator of numerous books. His newest book, 
The Book of Shadows: New & Selected Poems, has a generous selection of 


addressed, stamped envelope to: 


Patty and Vince Wixon, 
Jefferson Monthly poetry editors 


new and previously uncollected poems as well as selections from his previ- 126 Church Street 
ous four books. This month’s poems are taken from The Book of Shadows, Ashland, OR 97520. 
and are used with permission of Lost Horse Press. Reyes travels often to Ire- Please allow two to four weeks for reply. 


land where he maintains an 18th century cottage, and he is a frequent visi- 
tor to Spain and Ecuador. His translations include two books by Spanish 


poet Josefina de la Torre, Puertas abiertas by Ecuadorian poet Edwin 


Madrid, and the complete poetic works of preeminent Ecuadorian poet Jorge 
Carrera Andrade. On February 27 a 7 PM Carlos Reyes will read from his 


new book at Bloomsbury Books in Ashland. 
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Southern Oregon made significant 

economic and developmental contri- 
butions to the region. Since 2001, with 
private and public support the Southern 
Oregon Chinese Cultural Association has 
been organizing the Chinese New Year 
Celebration every February. This festi- 
val not only honors the contributions 
made by those early Chinese immigrants 
but also offers our children and commu- 
nity the opportunity to be exposed to the 
rich traditions and culture of the Chi- 
nese people around the world. 

Many events have been planned to 
celebrate the arrival of the Year of the 
Tiger. This year’s celebration is sure to 
be one filled with fun, 
pageantry and_tradi- 
tion. 

Beginning in Ash- 
land, visiting artist 
Chinese American 
artist Zhi Lin will 
present a lecture on 
February 4th at 6pm 
at the Schneider Mu- 
seum on the SOU 
campus. Zhi Lin’s pres- 
entation will be about his work and life 
experiences growing up during Mao’s 
Cultural Revolution. This is a kick-off 
event for Chinese New Year’s Year of the 
Tiger program hosted by Southern Ore- 
gon Chinese Cultural Association and 
Southern Oregon University’s Schneider 
Museum of Art. Zhi Lin teaches paint- 
ing and drawing at the University of 
Washington. His exhibit From Tianan- 
men Square to Promontory Summit is 
on exhibit at the Schneider Museum 
through February 21. More information 
is available at www.sou.edu/sma. 

This year’s Book Talk features the 
children’s book Sky High, The True 
Story of Maggie Gee by Marissa Moss 
and illustrated by Carl Angel. The 
event takes place at the Ashland Public 


|: the 1800’s, the Chinese residents of 
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This festival not only honors 
the contributions made by 
those early Chinese 
immigrants but also offers our 


children and community the 

opportunity to be exposed to 

the rich traditions and culture 

of the Chinese people around 
the world. 
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Celebrate Chinese New Year 2010 with the 
Southern Oregon Chinese Cultural Association 


By Michelle Tresemer 


Library, Gresham Room, 
on February 12th at 4pm. 
Bravery and adventure 
abound in the telling of 
the story of Maggie Gee, 
one of only two Chinese 
American Women Airforce 
Service Pilots to serve in 
WWII. 

The main events for 
the Chinese New Year 
celebration take place in 
Jacksonville as the community unites to 
celebrate the Year of the Tiger on Satur- 
day, February 13th. The celebration fea- 
tures an all ages ‘Pouncing Tiger’ 5K Fun 
Run beginning at 8am at Bigham Knoll. 
Pre-registration for this run is required by 
February Ist; applications are available at 
Jacksonville Chamber of Commerce and at 
www.socca.us. At 10:30am the traditional 
Lion Dance and Dragon Parade takes 
place. This stunning spectacle draws crowds 
from all around our region and continues 
to amaze both young and old. Other activ- 
ities in Jacksonville include Chinese tea, cal- 
ligraphy, acupuncture, cooking and martial 
arts demonstrations. Also, there are many 
activities for children including games, 
crafts, and a Dragon Jump House as well as 
the ‘Confucius Classroom’ Open House fea- 


St. Mary’s student 

| Gaby Carini 
teaches a young girl 
how to assemble a 
traditional Chinese 
lantern at the St. 
Mary’s Confucius 
Classroom exhibit. 


PHOTO: LUCAS BALZER 


turing an exhibition at Bigham Knoll. 
Historical exhibits and lectures on topics 
like the stories of Chinese emigrants, 
gold mining in Jacksonville, and the his- 
tory of the Chinese in Oregon, add to the 
day’s events. 

And finally, at 12pm and 2pm the 
Dragon Art Studio Puppeteers from 
Portland present classical Chinese pup- 
pet shows at the U.S. Hotel in Jack- 
sonville. A highlight of the Chinese New 
Year celebration, these world class pup- 
peteers blend puppetry and music with 
elegance, humor and special effects to 
create a beautiful theatrical event. The 
art of Chinese puppetry began as a cul- 
tural ritual well over 1000 years ago and 
has developed into an artistic expression 
of Chinese Opera movements, and tradi- 
tional Chinese music, all in a beautifully 
detailed piece of art. Chinese rod pup- 
petry, seldom seen here in America, is an 
ancient art form revered throughout 
China. This puppet show delights any au- 
dience and gives special insight into Chi- 
nese folklore and culture. 

So, join with friends and family mem- 
bers and celebrate Chinese New Year in 
our community. For more information 
about the Chinese New Year celebration 
visit www.socca.us 
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ALTERNATIVE ENERGY/ 
RESOURCE CONSERVATION 


3 Degrees Energy Services 
Www.3degrees.com 
Pacific Power's Blue Sky Program 
www. pacificpower.net. 
Renewable Pioneers Program 
City of Ashland Conservation Commission 
www.greenashland.org 
Sol Coast Companies, LLC 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 266-0877 
wwwsolcoast.com 


ARCHITECTURE & CONSTRUCTION 


Archerd & Dresner 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-8856 
Steve Ennis, Architect 
Medford, OR - (541) 618 -9155 
Mastercraft Wood Floors 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-2508 
New Horizons Custom Woodwork 
Ashland, OR - www.newhorizonswoodwork.com 
Siskiyou Design Group 
Yreka, CA - (530) 842-1683 
Sustainable Living Programs 
(541) 840-9474 
www.sustainablelivingprograms.com 
SwiftSure Timberworks 
Talent, OR - (541) 535-1670 
www.swiftsuretimber.com 


Weldon & Sons Building & Remodeling 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 267-2690 


AUTOMOTIVE 


Mike Drake's Alignment & Brakes 
Medford, OR - (541) 618-8783 


Ed's Tire Factory 
Medford, OR - (541) 779-3421 


Franklin Auto Parts 
Redding, CA - (530) 223-1561 


Henry's Foreign Automotive Service 
Phoenix, OR - (541) 535-1775 


Moe's Super Lube 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 269-5323 
North Bend, OR - (541) 756-7218 
Oregon Roads Vehicle Sales, 
Leasing and Finance 


www.oregonroads.com 
(541)683-CARS or (800)944-0227 


BOOKS & MUSIC 


Artistic Piano Gallery 
Medford, OR - (541) 301-7988 
Wwwartisticpianogallery.com 

Berliner’s Cornucopia 

Eureka, CA - (707) 444-2378 
The Book Store 
Yreka - (530) 842-2125 


Music Coop 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-3115 


Off the Record CD's & Tapes 
North Bend, OR: (541) 751-0301 


Winter River Books & Gallery 
Bandon, OR - (541) 347-4111 


BUILDING SUPPLIES / HOME 


IMPROVEMENT & MAINTENANCE 


Farr’s True Value Hardware 
Coos Bay : (541) 267-2137 
Coquille - (541) 396-3161 


Holy Smoke, Inc. 
Yreka, CA 530-841-1841 


BUSINESS/INTERNET SERVICES 


Coastal Business Systems 
Redding, CA - (530) 223-1555 


Project A 
Www.projecta.com - (541) 488-1702 


ECOLOGY, ENGINEERING & PLANNING 
SHN Consulting Engineers & Geologists 
Yreka/Redding/Coos Bay - www.shn-engr.com 


Shoji Planning and Development, LLC 
Coos Bay, OR - wwwshojiplanning.com 


Spring Rivers Ecological Services 
Wwww.springrivers.com - (530) 926-6559 


EDUCATION 


Arcata School of Massage 
Arcata, CA - (707) 822-5223 
www.arcatamassage.com 


Concordia University 
(800) 321-9371 - www.concordiateacher.com. 


Montessori Children’s House of Shady Oaks 
Redding, CA - (530) 222-0355 


Rogue Community College 
TRIO EOC Program - www.roguecc.edu/trioeoc 


Shoreline Education for Awareness 
Bandon, OR - (541) 347-3683 


Siskiyou Field Institute 
Selma, OR - (541) 597-8530 


Southern Oregon University 
Ashland, OR - (541) 552-6331 


ENTERTAINMENT 
High Sierra Music 
www.highsierramusic.com 
www.musichealers.com 


Oregon Cabaret Theatre 
Ashland, OR - www.oregoncabaret.com 
Oregon Coast Music Association 
Coos Bay, OR : (541) 267-0938 
Oregon Shakespeare Festival 
www.osfashland.org - (541) 482-4331 
Oregon Stage Works 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-2334 
Rogue Opera 
(541) 608-6400 - www.rogueopera.org 
Rogue Valley Chorale 
www.roguevalleychorale.org 
Rogue Valley Symphony 
www.rvsymphony.org - (541)552-6398 
Ross Ragland Theater 
Klamath Falls, OR - 541.884.L-I-V-E 
Southern Oregon Repertory Singers 
www.repsingers.org 
St. Clair Productions 
wwwstclairevents.com - (541) 535-3562 


Program Underwriter Directory 


Jefferson Public Radio gratefully recognizes the many businesses and individuals who make our programming possible through program 
underwriting. Please patronize their businesses and let them know you appreciate their support for JPR. 


Umpqua Symphony Association 
Www.umpquasymphonyassociation.org 


Youth Symphony of Southern Oregon 
(541) 858-8859 - wwwysso.org 


FINANCIAL & INSURANCE 


Ashland Financial Solutions 
(541) 488-0460 - www.ashlandfinancial.com 


Bank of the Cascades 
www.botc.com 


Margaret R. Beck CLU 
Redding, CA (530) 225-8583 


Davidson Colby Group 
davidsoncolbygroup@smithbarney.com 
(541) 269-1150 
The Estate Planning Group 
Medford ~ Roseburg ~ Grants Pass ~ Klamath Falls 
(800) 888-1396 - www.epgoregon.com 
Edward Jones Financial Advisor Jared Barber 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 267-0240 
KeyBank 
Key.com 
Morgan Wealth Management 
Medford, OR - (541)608-0207 
Oregon Pacific Bank 
www.opbc.com 
Rogue Federal Credit Union 
www.roguefcu.org 
Rogue River Mortgage 
Grants Pass 476-6672 - Medford 776-7997 
Peter W. Sage/Solomon Smith Barney 
Medford, OR - (541) 772-0242 
SAIF Corporation 
Portland - wwwSAIF.com 
State Farm Insurance Agents 
Serving Northern California 
Jeff Avery, Travis Foster, Marlene Gerboth, John 
“Grondo” Grondalski, PJ. “Paul” Nicholson, John 
Pomeroy, Steve Ward 
State Farm Insurance Agents 


Serving Southern Oregon 
Jamie Anderson, Brian Conrad, Shane Cunningham, 


Cory Dalpra, Kelley Janzen, Phill Kensler, Larry Nichol- 


son, Robert Pinnell, Ray Prather, Greg Spires, Jon 
Snowden, Mike Snowden, Blair Sturgill, Debbie 
Thompson, Shannon Walker, David Wise, Rory Wold 


State Farm Insurance & Financial Services 


Sterling Savings Bank 
wwwsterlingsavingsbank.com 


Umpqua Bank 
www.umpquabank.com 


FINE FOOD & BEVERAGES 
Ashland Food Co-op 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-2237 
Coos Head Food Store 
North Bend, OR - (541) 756-7264 
Columbia Distributing 
Medford, OR : (541) 773-4641 
Eden Valley Naturals 
Coauille, OR - (541) 396-4823 
Full Circle Bison Ranch 
wwwullcirclebisonranch.com - (541) 846-1351 


Harry and David 
Medford, OR - www.harryanddavid.com 


Market of Choice 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-2773 
www.marketofchoice.com 
Oregon Wine Cellars, Etc. 
Coos Bay, OR : (541) 267-0300 
Seven Oaks Farm 
Central Point, OR - www.7oaksfarms.com 
Shop N Kart Grocery 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-1579 
Sundance Natural Foods 
Eugene, OR - (541)343-9142 


FURNITURE & HOME DECOR 


Town & Country Interiors 
Redding, CA - (530) 221-6505 


GALLERIES & FRAMING 


The Art Connection 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 267-0186 
Bandon Glass Art Studio 
Bandon, OR - (541) 347-4723 
Coos Art Museum 
Coos Bay, OR : (541) 267-3901 
Houston's Custom Framing & Fine Art 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-1983 
The Living Gallery 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-9795 
Rogue Gallery & Art Center 
Medford, OR - www.roguegallery.org 
The Talent Art Gallery 


Talent, OR - (541) 897-0220 
www4alentartgallery.com 


HEALTH CARE 


Allergy and Asthma Center 
of Southern Oregon 
Medford, Ashland, Klamath Falls 
www.allergyasthmaso.com 


Asante Health System 
Medford, OR - (541) 789-4241 
Atrio Health Plans 
wwwaATRIOhp.com — (877) 672-8686 
Dr. Holly Easton 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-2032 
Gastroenterology Consultants, P.C. 
Medford, OR - (541) 779-8367 
Dr. Allen Goodwin 

Roseburg, OR - (541) 677-9700 


Hypnosis Technology Institute 
Medford - (541) 608-0512 


Kathleen Manley, D.C. 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-3362 


McKenzie Medical Imaging 
Springfield, OR - (541) 726-4694 
MD Imaging 
Redding, CA - (800) 794-XRAY 
Mercy Medical Center - Redding 
Mercy Medical Center - Mt. Shasta 
24-MERCY 


Ann Michael, D.C.- Chiropractor 
Klamath Falls, OR - (503) 883-2263 


Oregon Advanced Imaging 
(541) 608-0350 - www.oaimaging.com 


Providence Medical Group 
Medford, OR - (541) 732-6003 
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Redding Family Medical Group 
Redding, CA - (530) 244-4034 www,effersonbaroque.org 
Dr. Lonn Robertson Family Dentistry Mark & Lynnette Kelly 
Springfield, OR (541) 746-6517 Ashland, OR 


Dr. Raymond Saxer, DC 
Redding, CA - (530) 223-3263 


Jefferson Baroque Orchestra Margaret Melvin 


Coos Bay - 541-269-5225 


Law offices of Jeffrey C. Stotter 
Redding, CA - (530) 241-6384 


David G. Terry, P.C. 


Kaleidoscope Pizzeria & Pub 
Medford, OR - (541) 779-7787 


Lynnie’s Bakery Café 
Dunsmuir, CA - (530) 235-4258 


Klamath County Library Foundation Mendocino Café 


Klamath Falls, OR - (541) 882-8894 Roseburg, OR - (541)673-9892 www.mendocinocfae.com 
Self Integrative Care Klamath-Siskiyou Wildlands Center Roger's Zoo 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-6777 www.kswild.org MOVING & STORAGE North Bend, OR - (541) 756-2550 
Shasta Regional Medical Center Lithia Artisans Market The Village Pantry Restaurants 
Redding, CA Ashland, OR - Calle Guanajuato Lock N Key Storage 


Eureka - Arcata - McKinleyville 


Wild Goose Café & Bar 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-4103 


TRAVEL/LODGING 


5 wwwalocknkeystorage.com - (541) 772-0157 
Sky Lakes Medical Center 


Charles & Lupe McHenry 
Klamath Falls, OR - wwwskylakes.org 


On behalf of Access Food Share 


Oregon Community Foundation 
Medford - (541) 773-8987 


Oregon Cultural Trust 


Mistletoe Storage 
Ashland - (541) 482-3034 


Southern Oregon Family Practice www.mistletoestorage.com 


Ashland & Talent - (541) 482-9571 
Trllium Community Health Plans 


wwwtrilliumchp.com www.culturaltrust.org MUSEUMS Ashland Springs Hotel 
: : : ashlandspringshotel.com - (541) 488-1700 
Ronald G. Worland, MD, Plastic Surgery The Fran & Tim Orrok Family Fund Coos Art Museum aetand’swulorit 
Medford, OR - (541) 773-2110 : Coos Bay, OR - (541) 267-3901 eens COT OHSS: 
ee OSU Extension a ) Ashland, OR - (541) 488-4428 
Dr. John Wm. and Betty Long Unruh Turtle Bay Exploration Park 


Chateau at the Oregon Caves 
Www.oregoncavesoutfitters.com 
(541) 592-3400 


Cold Creek Inn 
Mt Shasta - www.coldcreekinn.com 


HOME, GARDEN & GIFT 


Cedar Electric Lighting Showroom 
North Bend, OR: (541) 756-3402 


Cone 9 Cookware & Espresso Bar 
North Bend, OR - (541) 756-4535 


Coos Bay Satellite, Audio and Spa 
Coos Bay, OR (541) 266-8927 


Redding, CA - www.turtlebay.org 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Chamber Music Concerts 
www.ChamberMusicConcerts.org - (541) 552-6154 


IBEW Local 659 
Central Point, OR - www.ibew659.org 


Fund of the Oregon Community Foundation 


Rogue Valley Growers & Crafters Market 
Medford & Ashland 


Rogue Valley Manor Foundation 


Medford, OR - www.retirement.org Rogue Travel 


Rogue Valley Transportation District (541) 482-6050 - www.go2southafrica.com 


Medford, OR - www.rvtd.org 


Grange Co-op paneer al Museum Jackson County Amateur Radio Service VETERINARIANS/ANIMAL 
wwwwgrangecoop.com smuand, .jacres.net - (541) 482-2222 | CARE & ADOPTION] 
= 8 , : www.scienceworksmuseum.org ete a CARE & ADOPTION 
Talent, OR - (541) Cae saree com Smart Business Program Friends of the Animal Shelter 
; ; : www.RogueSMART.org REAL ESTATE wwwfotas.org - (541) 774-6646 
Northwest Nature Shop 


The Southern Oregon Land Conservancy 


Ashland, OR : (541) 482-3241 
(541) 482-3069 - www.landconserve.org 


Phoenix Organics Garden & 

Eco-Building Center 
4543 S. Pacific Hwy, Phoenix, OR 
(541) 535-1134 
Soul Connections 
Mt. Shasta, CA - www.soulconnectionstore.com 
The Velvet Elephant 
Mt Shasta, CA - wwwvelvetelephant.com 

Wild Birds Unlimited 

Medford, OR - (541) 770-1104 


Brentwood Home Inspections 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 888-3761 
www.brentwoodinspections.com 
CARR Real Estate Appraisals 
Redding, CA - (530) 221-6023 
Directions 
Century 21 Best Realty, Coos Bay 
(800) 641-1653 Mt. Shasta, CA - (530) 926-2367 
: , Earthly Goods 
Anne Collins & Diana Crawford 
Prudential Seaboard Properties Ashland, OR - (541) 488-8080 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 269-0355 Footwise - The Birkenstock Store 
Cushman & Tebbs Sotheby’s International Realty Eugene, OR - wwwfootwise.com 
Scott Ralston, Broker - (541) 488-0217 Nimbus 
Ashland, OR : (541) 482-3621 
The Websters 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-9801 


WEARABLES & JEWELRY 


Bug a Boo Children’s Wear 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-4881 


SOU - Kawai Piano Loan Program 
(541)552-8488 


Norm, Kathy & Spencer Smith 
Roseburg, OR 


Upper Sacramento River Exchange 
Dunsmuir, CA - (530) 235-2012 


LANDSCAPING & GARDENING 


Beaver Tree Service, Inc. 
Ashland - Medford - Central Point 


Jan Delimont, Broker 
www.beavertree.net 


Prudential Seaboard Properties 
Coos Bay, OR - www.coosbayproperties.com 


Hawks & Co. Realtors 
Roseburg, OR - (541) 673-6499 


WELLNESS / BEAUTY / SPAS / FITNESS 
Steven Haywood - Bank of America Mortgage 


Redding, CA - (530) 242-6352 Herb Pharm 


INDIVIDUALS, BUSINESSES 


& ORGANIZATIONS 


Aquatics Foundation of Southern Oregon 
wwwsouthernoregonswim.org 


Ashland Audiowalk 
www.ashlandaudiowalks.org - (541) 488-4424 


Brooks Farms and Gardens 
Grants Pass, OR - (541) 471-9056 
www.brooksfarmsandgardens.com 


Commercial Landscape Services 
Redding, CA - (530) 223-6327 


Ashland Chamber of Commerce 
wwwashlandchamber.com : (541) 482-3486 


Ashland Department of Parks & Recreation 


City of Ashland 
Conservation Commission 
Ashland, OR - www.greenashland.org 
ClayFolk 
www.clayfolk.org 


Community Emergency Response Team - CERT 


(541) 552-2226 


Coos Bay Library Foundation 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 269-1101 


Eureka Symphony 


First 5 Shasta 
Redding, CA - www+irst5shasta.org 

FOTAS (Friends of the Animal Shelter) 

wwwfotas.org 
Havurah Shir Hadash 
Ashland, OR - www.havurahshirhadash.org 

Jackson County Library Foundation 

www,clf.org 


Jefferson Classical Guitar Society 


Creekside Gardens 
dding, CA - (530) 229-0765 
Plant Oregon 

Talent, OR - (541) 535-3531 


Upcountry Gardens 
Shingletown, CA - (530) 474-3240 


R 


fay 


LEGAL SERVICES 
Black, Chapman, Webber & Stevens 


Medford, Grants Pass, Klamath Falls, Bandon & Yreka 


(541) 772-9850 


Jamie Hazlett 
www.medfordtriallawyers.com 
Medford, OR - (541) 773-3619 


Brian Law Firm 
Medford, OR - (541) 772-1334 


Foss, Whitty, Littlefield, 
McDaniel & Bodkin, LLP 
Coos Bay, OR : (541) 267-2156 


Jerry Haynes Law 
Medford, OR - (541) 491-1433 
wwwyerryhayneslaw.com 
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RECREATION 


The Bike Shop 
Redding, CA - (530) 223-1205 


Hellgate Excursions 
Grants Pass, OR - (800) 648-4874 


Redding Sports LTD 
Redding, CA - (530) 221-7333 


Rogue Valley Cycle Sport 


Ashland & Medford, OR - (541) 488-0581 


Rogue Valley Runners 
Ashland, OR - (541) 201-0014 
www.roguevalleyrunners.com. 


RESTAURANTS 
The Black Sheep 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-6414 


The Breadboard Restaurant 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-0295 
Cornerstone Bakery & Cafe 
Dunsmuir, CA (530) 235-4677 


Williams, OR - (800) 348-4372 
www.herb-pharm.com 


Hot Spring Spa 
Medford, OR - (541) 779-9411 


Rogue Rock Gym 
(541) 245-2665 - www.roguerockgym.com 


Torty’s Fitness 
Redding, CA - www.tortys.com 


WINERIES & BREWERIES 


Foris Winery 
Cave Junction, OR - wwwforiswine.com 


RoxyAnn Winery 
Medford, OR - www.RoxyAnn.com 
South Stage Cellars 
Jacksonville, OR - www.southstagecellars.com 
Valley View Winery 
Jacksonville, OR - (541) 899-8468 


Trium Wine 
Talent, OR 


Visit our online Underwriter Directory 


at www..ijpr.org. 


www. ijpr.org 


Stations . 3:00pm West Coast Live 
KSMF 89.1 FM Monday through Friday 5:00pm All Things Considered 
ASHLAND 5:00am Morning Edition 6:00pm American Rhythm 


8:00pm Keller’s Cellar 
KSBA 88.5 FM 
RaOSTRAY N. CALIFORNIA STATIONS ONLY: 9:00pm The Retro Lounge 
‘> \ 7:50am California Report : 
Ny arantsP afhz KSKF 90.9 FM _ 10:00pm The Blues Show 


eo ne __KLAMATH FALLS 
© Medtora/ashland 89,1 KNCA 89.7 FM 9:00am Open Air 


e 
‘Junction90.9 © ad 8 i 
paren mms rama Fas 90 9 ‘ BURNEY/REDDING 3:00pm Fresh Air 


Sunday 


KNSQ 88.1 FM 4:00pm All Things Considered 6:00am Weekend Edition 
MT. SHASTA 6:00pm World Café 9:00am Marian McPartland’s Piano Jazz 
: 8:00pm Undercurrents 10:00am Jazz Sunday 
@ Mt Shastas81 Translators 1:00am World Café (repeat) 2:00pm Rollin’ the Blues 
CALLAHAN/ 3:00pm Le Show 
FT. JONES 89.1 FM Saturday 4:00pm Wait Wait...Don’t Tell Me! 
WGA y CAVE JCT. 90.9 FM 5:00pm All Things Considered 
Voy PRM Acs 67-7 EM 6:00am Weekend Edition 6:00pm Folk Show 
: BRP TORD 89.3 FM 10:00am Wait Wait...Don’t Tell Me! 9:00pm Mountain Stage 
e FM Transmitters provide extended regional p 11:00am Car Talk 11:00pm _ Undercurrents 
service. ROSEBURG 91.9 FM 12:00pm E-Town 
@ FM Translators provide low-powered local YREKA 89.3 FM 1:00pm Mountain Stage 
service. 


5 A the 30 years she spent with this musical institu- 
Rhythm & News Highlights tion, she’s also released her own recordings featur- 
ing hip, seductive arrangements of standards, as 
well as newer works. She visits Piano Jazz along 
Marian McPartland’s Piano Jazz with pianist and accordion player Gil Goldstein to 
perform Tad Dameron’s “Whatever Possessed Me” 
and Annie Lennox’s “A Thousand Beautiful 


Things.” 


@ Yreka 89.3 @ 


February 7 - Remembering Eubie Blake 

This month marks the 122nd anniversary of the 
birth of James Herbert “Eubie” Blake. He was the 
last-known original ragtime pianist when he ap- 
peared on the second season of Piano Jazz at the 
age of 93. On this program from 1980, Blake re- 
members his vaudeville days, writing classics 
“Charleston Rag” and “I’m Just Wild About 
Harry.” Blake and McPartland get together for 
duets on “St. Louis Blues” and “The Star Span- 
gled Banner.” 


February 21 - Marcus 
Roberts with guest host 
Christian McBride 
Pianist Marcus Roberts 
draws on his strong im- 
provisational skills and a 
deep respect for swing and 
ragtime influences to cre- 
ate his signature style. On 
this Piano Jazz he sits 
down with guest host 
Christian McBride for a 
discussion of Jelly Roll 
Christian McBride Morton, Duke Ellington, 

Thelonious Monk, and the 
future of jazz. Roberts plays his own tunes “The 
Party Is Almost Over” and “Hidden Hues,” and 
ends the program by playing a duet of his compo- 
sition “Country By Choice,” with McBride on 
bass. 


February 28 - Steve Kuhn 

Pianist Steve Kuhn is a highly accomplished 
player, a creative composer and a longtime friend Pianist Steve Kuhn joins longtime friend 
of McPartland. In his youth, Kuhn played with McPartland on Piano Jazz. 

Coleman Hawkins, Stan Getz and John Coltrane. 

Over the years, he’s honed a unique style built on 

melodic variation, rhythmic sparkle and his cease- 

less imagination. He joins McPartland for 

“Walkin’” and “Too Late Now.” 


February 14 - Janis Siegel 
Singer Janis Siegel is one quarter of the jazz su- 
pergroup, The Manhattan Transfer. Throughout 


Janis Siegel of The Manhattan Transfer visits 
Piano Jazz on the February 14th broadcast. 
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PROGRAM. GU) DE 


CLASSICS & NEWS 


Monday through Friday 


5:00am 
7:00am 
12:00pm 
4:00pm 
7:00pm 
8:00pm 


Saturday 


6:00am Weekend Edition 
8:00am First Concert 
10:00am Metropolitan Opera 
2:00pm _ Siskiyou Music Hall 
3:00pm Car Talk 

4:00pm All Things Considered 


www. ijpr.org 


5:00pm On with the Show 
7:00pm State Farm Music Hall 


Stations 


KSOR 90.1 FM* 
ASHLAND 


*KSOR dial positions for 
translator communities 
listed below 


KSRG 88.3 FM 
ASHLAND 


KSRS 91.5 FM 
ROSEBURG 


KNYR 91.3 FM 
YREKA 


KOOZ 94.1 FM 
MYRTLE POINT/ 
COOS BAY 


KLMF 88.5 FM 
KLAMATH FALLS 


pe 39) CKNHT 107.3 FM 
woo 


et Pine fs ; Morning Edition 

First Concert 

Siskiyou Music Hall 
All Things Considered 
Exploring Music 

State Farm Music Hall 


7] 


a i] 
va 87 $y i 

“F - P| yA 4a 
7 t } - 
pe =e 
8.3/0.1 'Klamatir Fats L2*° 
‘é.- 3 


Fi) 


hastag1.9 


Sunday 


6:00am 
9:00am 
10:00am 
12:00pm 
2:00pm 
4:00pm 
5:00pm 
7:00pm 


Weekend Edition 

Millennium of Music 

Sunday Baroque 

Siskiyou Music Hall 
Performance Today Weekend 
All Things Considered 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
State Farm Music Hall 


Biccngs 


Gold mans 
ee et 


Crescent ¢ 
City 91.1 


RIO DELL/EUREKA 


KLDD 91.9 FM 


* ‘ag 90. Dy 
is MT. SHASTA 


Bandon 91.7 


@ FM Transmitters provide extended regional 
service. (KSOR, 90.1FM is JPR’s 
strongest transmitter and provides cover- 
age throughout the Rogue Valley.) 


@ FM Translators provide low-powered local 


Translators 


Big Bend, CA 91.3 
Brookings 91.1 
Burney 90.9 
Camas Valley 88.7 
Canyonville 91.9 
Cave Junction 89.5 
Chiloquin 91.7 


Coquille 88.1 

Coos Bay 89.1 
Crescent City 91.1 
Etna/Ft. Jones 91.1 
Gasquet 89.1 

Gold Beach 91.5 
Grants Pass 88.9 
Happy Camp 91.9 


Klamath Falls 90.5 
Lakeview 89.5 
Langlois, Sixes 91.3 


LaPine, Beaver 
Marsh 89.1 


Lincoln 88.7 
Mendocino 101.9 
Port Orford 90.5 


Parts of Port Orford, 
Coquille 91.9 


Redding 90.9 
Weed 89.5 


service. 


Classics & News Highlights 


* indicates birthday during the mon 


First Concert Feb 4 T Grechaninov: Symphony No. 1 
Feb 5 F Chopin: Sonata in G mi 
Feb 1 M Herbert*: Selections from Natoma i Se ee es a 
Feb 2  T Stravinsky: The Song of the Feb 8 M Paganini: Violin Concerto No. 1 
Nightingale Feb 9 T Prokofiev: Piano Sonata No. 8 
Feb 3. W Albrechstberger*: Trombone Concerto Feb 10 W Reicha: Wind Quintet in A major 
Feb 4 T Beethoven: Trio No. 11 Feb 11 T Ravel: String Quartet 
Feb5 F Mortelmans*: Morning Mood Feb 12 F Gershwin: Piano Concerto in F major 
Feb 8 M Williams*: Heartwood Feb 15 M Field: Piano Concerto No. 2 
Feb 9 TT Mozart: Piano Concerto No. 14 Feb 16 T Purcell: The Tempest 
Feb 10 W Hanson: Suite from Merry Mount Feb 17 W Vieuxtemps*: Violin Concerto No. 3 
Feb 11 T Rachmaninoff: Trio élégiaque No. 1 Feb 18 T Telemann: Orchestral Suite in D 
Feb 12 F Dussek*: Grand Sonata in D major major from Tafelmusik 
Feb 19 F Delibes: Sylvia, Act I 
Feb 15 M Bizet: Patrie Overture : a cides es 
Feb 16 T Brahms: Trio No. 3 Feb 22 M Schumann: Piano Concerto in A 
Feb 17 W Corelli*: Concerto Grosso in G minor minor : 
Feb 18 T Ginastera: Harp Concerto Feb 23. T Handel*: Suite in F major from Water The great Swedish diva Nina Stemme makes a 
Feb 19 F Boccherini*: Symphony No. 3 Music rare appearance in the title role in Ariadne auf 
: Feb 24 W Rachmaninov: Piano Concerto No. 4 Naxos. 
a s = eee Oye ED mee ee Feb 25 T Felicien David: Piano Trio No. 3 
: aa ute gnats aun! Feb 26 F Peterson-Berger*: The Journey of fe ; 
Feb 24 W Grieg: Peer Gynt Suite No. 1 Southerly Winds Conductor - Marco Armiliato, Diana Damrau, Ann 
Feb 25 T Tchaikovsky: Three Dances from The Murray, Kiri Te Kanawa, Juan Diego Florez, 
byob ise Of Piel we Metropolitan Opera Maurizio Muraro 
e eicha*: Quintet in D major hes ‘ 
February 6 - Simon Boccanegra by Giuseppe February 20 - Ariadne auf Naxos by Richard 
Siskiyou Music Hall Verdi Strauss 
Feb 1M Beeth Se Conductor - James Levine, Adrianne Pieczonka, eee ae ee ae peed 
. ee Marcello Giordani, Placido Domingo, James Morris 40" €eR MM, Sarah Vonnolly, Lance ‘yan, 
Feb 2. TE. Franck: Violin Concerto in D s ; en 3 i Jochen Schmeckenbecher 
major, Op. 57 February 13 - La Fille du Régiment by Gaetano , . en 
Rey on WalNozart: ClanineuGuintes Donizetti February 27 - La Bohéme by Giacomo Puccini 


Conductor - Marco Armiliato, Anna Netrebko, 
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a 
News & Infor mation www. ijpr.org 
Xi i Ber ey ye Qe Stations Monday through Friday ee. ES i. of Our Knowledge 
4 ‘4 Se, Se Ay 3 
y" P ? 4 es 


KSJK AM 1230 3 
TALENT 5:00am BBC World Service 8:00pm The Vinyl Cafe 


KAGI AM 930 7:00am Diane Rehm Show 9:00pm BBC World Service 
GRANTS PASS 8:00am The Jefferson Exchange 
KTBR AM 950 10:00am Here & Now 
eS EERG 11:00am Talk of the Nation sunday 
KRVM AM 1280 1:00pm To the Point 5:00am BBC World Service 
Beene 2:00pm World Briefing from the BBC 7:00am Soundprint 
msyc AM 1490 3:00pm The Story 8:00am _ To the Best of Our Knowledge 
4:00pm On Point 10:00am Whad’Ya Know 
Newslink 12:00pm _ Prairie Home Companion 
7:00pm As It Happens 2:00pm This American Life 
MENDOCINO 8:00pm The Jefferson Exchange 3:00pm LeShow 
KNHM 91.5 FM (repeat of 8am broadcast) 4:00pm The World Today (BBC) 
BAYSIDE/EUREKA 10:00pm BBC World Service 5:00pm Marketplace Money 
6:00pm On The Media 


KJPR AM 1330 ae 
SHASTA LAKE CITY/ Saturd ay 7:00pm Living On Earth 
REDDING 8:00pm BBC World Service 


KMJC AM 620 6:00pm 


MT. SHASTA 
KPMO AM 1300 


5:00am BBC World Service 
7:00am Inside Europe 
lad , 8:00am The State We’re In 
amath Falls 9:00am Marketplace Money 
e AM Transmitters provide extended re- 91.9 FM 10:00am Living On Earth 
SOIR SSRIs 11:00am On The Media 
@ FM Transmitter 12:00pm _ This American Life 


‘ 1:00pm West Coast Live 
@ FM Translators provide low-powered local aE airic Home Companion 
service. ; 


Nicole Cabell, Piotr Beczala, Gerald Finley, Mulligan sings in this CSO-commissioned world 
Massimo Cavalletti, Oren Gradus, Paul Plishka premiere. 


February 21 - Markus Stenz conducts Mahler’s 
“heavenly” Fourth Symphony, with excerpts from 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra the CSO’s Beyond the Score presentation. Works 
February 7 - British pianist Paul Lewis plays by Mendelssohn and Wagner round out the 
Mozart in a concert from November 2009. program. 

February 14 - In his new song cycle, James February 28 - Bernard Labadie conducts and 
Primosch tells the story of Adam, the Biblical first | Benedetto Lupo is the soloist in this concert of 
man. Sir Andrew Davis conducts and Brian Haydn and Mozart from May 2009. 


Exploring Music with Bill McGlaughlin 


Week of February 1 - Schubertiade, Part II 
Chamber music from one of Vienna’s greatest 
musical poets, Franz Schubert. 


Week of February 8 - Lover and His Lass 
Composers influenced by the elixir of love 


Italian tenor, Marcello Giordani 
sings the role of Gabriele Adorno 


Week of February 15 - Haydn and Mozart in the Metropolitan Opera’s 
Quartets production of Verdi's Simon 
String quartet music by Haydn and Mozart, who Boccanegra. 


launched the form from obscurity to celestial 
heights. The first in a multiple-part series on the 
string quartet. 


Week of February 22 - Music for the Masses 
Bill McGlaughlin explores the great compositions 
of the Latin Mass and beyond. 


British pianist Paul Lewis is featured on the 
February 7th broadcast of Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. 
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ROGUE VALLEY 


Theater 


The Oregon Shakespeare Festival presents four 
shows this month: 

Hamlet, Feb. 19 - Oct. 30 

Pride and Prejudice, Feb. 21 - Oct. 31 

Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, Feb. 20 - Jul. 4 

Well, Feb. 25 - Jun. 18 


Performances at 1:30 & 8 pm. OSF theaters are 
located on Pioneer Street, Ashland. (541) 482- 
4331. www.osfashland.org. 


@ Camelot Theatre Company presents Moon 
Over Buffalo, thru Mar. 7. Call for show times. Lo- 
cated at Talent Ave. & Main St., Talent. (541) 535- 
5250. www.camelottheatre.org 


Oregon Stage Works presents The Mouse Trap, 
a comedy-thriller by Agatha Christie, thru Mar. 1. 
Located at 185 A Street, Ashland. (541) 482-2334 
www.oregonstageworks.org 

@ The Oregon Cabaret Theater presents Red, 
White and Tuna, thru Feb. 28. Located at Ist & 
Hargadine Sts., Ashland. (541) 488-2902 
www.oregoncabaret.com 


The world famous Moscow Circus takes the 
stage on February 25th in Klamath Falls and 
on February 26th in Redding. 


Music 


® Craterian Performances present a variety of 
events this month: 
Feb. 3, Drum-TAO, 7:30 pm 
Feb. 9, Tap Kids, 7:30 pm 
Feb. 13, My Funny Valentine, 8 pm 
Feb. 18, Jackson County Community Concert 
Association - Casey MacGill’s Blue 4 Trio, 
7:30 pm 
Feb. 20, Youth Symphony of Southern Ore- 
gon 7:30 pm 
Feb. 22, In the Mood, 7:30 pm 
Feb. 25, Camelot, 7:30 pm 
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The Rogue Valley Symphony presents cellist 
Rhonda Rider performing Shostakovich’s 
passionate Cello Concerto. Guest Conductor 
is Peter Rubardt. 


Feb. 27, Rogue Valley Symphony - Rhonda 
Rider, Cello, 8 pm 


At the Craterian Ginger Rogers Theater, 23 S. 
Central Ave., Medford. (541)779-3000. www.cra- 
terian.org 


® St. Clair Productions presents Solas, Feb. 16th, 
8 pm. At the Unitarian Center, 4th and C Streets, 
Ashland. Tickets at the Music Coop in the A St. 
Marketplace, online or call (541) 535-3562. 
www.stclairevents.com 


@ The Rogue Valley Symphony’s Year of the 
Search continues with Peter Rubhardt conduct- 
ing a program of Hayden’s Symphony No. 27, 
Shostkovich’s Cello Concerto No. 1, and Dvorak’s 
Symphony No 9, “From the New World”. Con- 


Send announcements of arts-related events to: 
Artscene, Jefferson Public Radio, 
1250 Siskiyou Blvd., Ashland, OR 97520 
or to paul.b.christensen@gmail.com 


February 15 is the deadline 
for the April issue. 


For more information about arts events, 
listen to JPR’s Calendar of the Arts or visit our 
online Community Calendar at www..ijpr.org 


certs are in Ashland on Feb. 26, at the Music 
Recital Hall of Southern Oregon University, 8 
p.m.; in Medford on Feb. 27 at 8 pm and Feb. 28 
at 3 pm, at the Craterian Ginger Rogers Theater, 
23 South Central Avenue; and in Grants Pass on 
Feb. 28, 3 pm at the High School Performing Arts 
Center, 830 NE Ninth Street. The Symphony will 
present Mr. Rubhardt in a special interview on 
Friday, February 26th at 1:00pm in the SOU 
Music Recital Hall. (541) 552-6398. 


Exhibitions 


@ First Friday Art Walk in downtown Ashland 
and the Historic Railroad District, each month 
from 5-8 pm. (541) 488-8430. www.ashlandgal- 
leries.com 


® First Friday Art Night in downtown Grants 
Pass features music and art at shops, galleries 
and restaurants at H & 5th Sts. from 6-9pm. (541) 
787-7357 


® Schneider Museum of Art presents “Zhi Lin: 
from Tiananmen Square to Promontory Summit,” 
thru Feb. 20. Located at 1250 Siskiyou Blvd., Ash- 
land. (541)552-6245 or www.sou.edu/sma/exhi- 
bitions 


The Schneider Museum of Art presents “Zhi 
Lin: from Tiananmen Square to Promontory 
Summit.” [“Five Capital Executions in China: 
Starvation,” 1999 (detail)] 


Amazing audiences around the globe, TAO: 
The Martial Art of Drumming takes the stage 
at the Cascade Theater in Redding on 
February 4th at 7:30pm. 


NORTH CALIFORNIA 


Music 


@ At the Cascade Theatre this month: 

Feb. 2, The Cay - Presented by the California 
Theatre Center. 9:30 & 11:30 am 

Feb. 4, TAO: The Martial Art of Drumming, 
7:30 pm. 

Feb. 19, Suzanne Vega 

Feb. 20, The North State Symphony presents: 
Hot Passions from Cold Climates 

Feb. 24, Miss Nelson is Missing! presented by 
the California Theatre Center. 10:30 & 
11:30 am 

Feb. 26, The Moscow Circus, 7:30 pm 


Located at 1733 Market St., Redding. (530) 243- 
8877. www.cascadetheatre.org 


® Shasta Community Concerts presents Daniel 
Rodriguez, Feb. 18. 7:30 p.m. At the Shasta Con- 
vention Center, 700 Auditorium Drive, Redding. 


@ Riverfront Playhouse presents Murder Me, 
Murder Me Not, thru Feb. 20. 7:30 pm & 2 pm. 
Tickets at The Graphic Emporium, 1525 Pine 
Street, Redding. The Riverfront Theater is at 
1620 East Cypress Avenue, Redding (530) 221- 
1028 


Exhibitions 


@ “2nd Saturday Art Hop” celebrates arts and 
culture in Redding each month. Painters, sculp- 
tors, musicians, poets and receptions are featured 
at participating businesses downtown. Redding. 
(541)243-1169. www.enjoymagazine.net 


ars ———_ 


Blending a Latin-American and standard repertoire, La Catrina 
String Quartet takes the stage on February 19th at the Ross 


Ragland Theater in Klamath Falls. 


Music 

® “Jazz in Jacoby—Vocal Jazz Festival” on Feb. 
10-11 with Randy Crenshaw. 7:30 pm. At the 
Umpqua Community College Jacoby Auditorium, 
Roseburg. 

® The Roseburg Community Concert Association 
presents Daniel Rodriguez, Tenor, on Feb. 21. 2 
pm. At Jacoby Auditorium, at Umpqua Commu- 


nity College, Roseburg. www.roseburgcommuni- 
tyconcerts.org (541) 672-0494 


OREGON AND REDWOOD COAST 


Music 


@ The Pistol River Concert Association presents 
award-winning singer/songwriter, Erica Wheeler, 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 31 


, 


St. Clair Productions presents contemporary and traditional Celtic musicians, Solas, on 


February 16th at 8pm in Ashland. 


Christian singer/songwriter and New Mexico 
native, Fernando Ortega, performs at the 
Ross Ragland Theater in Klamath Falls on 
February 27th. 
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on Feb. 13. 8 pm. At Pistol River Friendship Hall, 
Pistol River. (541) 247-2848. www.pistolriver.com 


Exhibition 
@ The Coos Art Museum presents “On The Cutting 
Edge,” a regional juried exhibition at the Coos Art 


yN 


America’s Beloved Tenor Daniel Rodriguez 
performs twice in our region in February: at 
the Shasta Convention Center in Redding on 
February 18th and again in Roseburg at the 
Jacoby Auditorium on the 21st. 


WINTER ISANGREAT TIME 


‘LAMATH BASIN! 


Museum thru Feb. 12. The Museum is located at 
235 Anderson Ave, Coos Bay. www.coosart.org 


Theater 


@ The Linkville Players present a musical revue, 
Forever Plaid, thru Feb. 6. Friday and Saturday 
evenings at 8 pm. (541) 882-2586. The Linkville 
Playhouse, 201 Main Street Klamath Falls. (541) 
884-6782. 


Music 


@ Klamath Blues Society sponsors a Blues Jam 
every Thurs, 8:30-midnight. American Legion Hall, 
228 N. 8th Street, Klamath Falls. (541) 882-8695 


@ Klamath Basin in honored to welcome contem- 
porary Christian singer, pianist, & songwriter, Fer- 
nando Ortega to the Ross Ragland Theater, 
Saturday, February 27 at 7:30pm. Ross Ragland 
Theater, 218 N. 7th St., Klamath Falls, (541)884- 
LIVE or www.rrtheater.org 


@ Ross Ragland Theater presents: 
Feb. 1, The World Famous Popovich Comedy 
Pet Theater. 7 pm 
Feb. 6, The Sixth Annual Red Tie Romp. 5:30 
pm 
Feb. 8, Tap Kids. 7:30 pm 


See the largest population 
of Bald Eagles to winter in 
the lower 48 states and huge 
flocks of migrating waterfowl 


Feb 12-14 ‘10 


keynote speech by Scott Weidensaul 
flyouts - field trips - workshops 
mini-sessions - Canon photography events 
free family activities - great receptions 


Contact Discover Klamath at 800.445.6728 or the Festival Registrar 
at 541.850.0084. Register on-line at www.WinterWingsFest.org 


An eclectic blend of the best 
4 singer/songwriters, jazz, blues, 
*” world music and more, exploring 
the close connections between 
wildly different styles in an 
upbeat and spontaneous way. 


Weekdays 94m—3Pm 


Jefferson Public Radio's 
Rhythm & News Service 
and www.ijpr.org 


The Ross Ragland Theater in Klamath Falls 
presents The World Famous Popovich Comedy 
Pet Theater on February 1st. 


Feb. 17, In The Mood - A 1940’s Musical Re- 
view. 7:30 pm 
Feb. 19, La Catrina String Quartet. 7:30 pm 
Feb. 25, Moscow Circus - Russian Folk Fair. 
7:30 pm 
At 218 N. 7th St., Klamath Falls. (541) 884-LIVE. 
www.rrtheater.org 


Hosts Cindy DeGroft & 
Karen Wennlund 
bring you the best in 
contemporary folk music. 


Sundays at 6:00pm 


Rhythm + News 


Ny Presented by 


Redding’s Historic 


E TH EATRE Jefferson 


Public Radio 
Tickets and Information (530) 243-8877 
www.cascadetheatre.org us bank 
February 4 


The Martial 7:30pm 
Art of “Extraordinarily talented... J | 
Drumming incomparable muscular g Po 


zeal” — Chicago Tribune  \ i 


Athletic bodies and contemporary costumes 
meet explosive Taiko drumming and innovative 
choreography in this show that has critics 
praising TAO’s extraordinary precision, energy, 
and stamina. With hundreds of sold-out shows 
and more than a million spectators, TAO has 
proven that modern entertainment based on the 
traditional art of Japanese drumming, has 
massive international appeal. 


“(One of) The 
goddesses of alt-folk. 
Suzanne Vega helped 
usher in an era of cool 
women making cool 
(and real) music...” 

— The Los Angeles Times 


Suzanne 
Vega 


February 19 


7:30pm 


Suzanne Vega personified the 
neo-folk revival of the early 
1980s that helped usher in a 
new breed of female, acoustic 
singer-songwriters like Tracy 
Chapman, Shawn Colvin, and 
Indigo Girls. Vega’s signature 
hushed, stacatto singing style 
captured the American music 
scene with the release of her 
critically acclaimed 1985 debut 
and her 1987 follow-up 
Solitude Standing, which 
included the hit singles Tom’s 
Diner and Luka. 
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PUBLIC RADIO 


Southern Oregon University 
1250 Siskiyou Blvd. 


Ashland, Oregon 
97520-5025 
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~~ The festival rolls out 
the red carpet to celebrate 
Hollywood's biggest night 


Oscar’ Night Gala 


Sunday, March 7 — Historic Ashland Armory 
Academy Awards® telecast on two 30-foot screens and a 


silent auction. Dinner by Helena Darling Fine Catering. 


Individual tickets and tables available at 


ashlandfilm.org or 541.488.3823 
Produced by Red Letter Event Planning 
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